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HE long political lull has ended. Parliament was opened 
yt on the 5th instant with somewhat unusual ceremony, for 
although Her Majesty was absent, the Prince of Wales, as 
Duke of Cornwall, took the oaths and his seat. The Queen’s 
Speech was read by the Lord Chancellor, and was singularly 
uninteresting, even for that class of manifesto. It revealed 
nothing, promised nothing, and proposed nothing, thanked the 
Greeks, regretted the war in America, sympathized with 
Lancashire, complimented the relief committees, congratulated 
commerce on surviving the cotton famine, hinted that the 
revenue had not suffered, announced the coming reductions, 
and wound up with the usual prayer for the welfare of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. All this expressed in the slipshod English 
which a Cabinet is sure collectively to employ—the draughts- 
man, for example, talking about “proper efficiency,” and 
making distinct blunders in grammar,—was not very interest- 
ing, but the importance of every word lent to the Speech 
an air not lly deficient in dignity, and singularly 














whol 
consistent with the reserve which a personal Government may 
occasionally disreg 


rd. 

The debate which followed was full of points, but, on the 
whole, disappointing. Opposition and Government were alike 
languid, as if they knew they were on the stage, but only at 
a rehearsal. The Address was moved in the Lords by Earls 
Dudley and Granard ; in the Commons, by Mr. Calthorpe and 
Mr. Bazley, in all cases in speeches of little weight or moment. 
In the Lords, Earl Derby, beginning with a few words of 
courtesy on the approaching Royal Marriage, indulged in a 
running criticism on the policy of the recess, approved 


of neutrality in America, quizzed Mr. Odo Russell’s 
offer made to the Pope, and condemned in the clearest 
language the surrender of the Ionian Islands. ‘ Earl 


Russell, in reply, stated that Government adhered to its 
neutral position, explained the offer made to the Pope, and 
recounted the history of recent diplomacy in Greece, but with- 
out adding much to the facts already made known. In the 
Commons Mr. Disraeli, in a speech which, as a literary effort, 
is unusually brilliant, approved of neutrality, but laughed at 
the dissonance between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Gibson on 
American affairs, believed that the “great Republic” would 
be split into many States, asked what was doing in China, 
condemned a policy of “intrigue, sensation, and surprise,” 
remarked sharply on the news from Brazil, and utterly dis- 
approved the cession of the IonianIslands. Lord Palmerston 
replied somewhat carelessly, but with effect, asserting that 
the new policy in China was essential to the protection of 
trade, and declaring the cession to Greece to be “ generous ” 
as well as expedient. The Address was agreed to. 








Lord Derby’s speech on the Address was the only cheerful 
element in the Upper-House debate, as Mr. Disraeli’s was the 
relieving element of the Commons’ debate. Gentlemen in 
Opposition are always less dreary, and usually less trustworthy, 
than members of the Administration when not put on their 
mettle by a real conflict. Lord Derby, when he had got over 
his congratulations to the Prince, and his condolence with 
Lancashire, became amusing. On Lancashire he was far from 


hopeful. The loss of half-work, he says, and much more than 
half-wages, a loss of 9,000,000/. this year, and of 6,000,000/. 
next, are the little sacrifices which the working classes 
must make for the American war. He wished faintly 
that the Government could have accepted the offer of 


France to mediate, though he has no idea that anything could 
have been done. When attacking Lord Russell on the 
Denmark question he reminded him of the lesson which 
their common master, Lord Melbourne, inculeated so fre- 
quently on his colleagues, ‘‘Can’t you let it alone; it will 
do very well, if you will only let it alone,’-—but when Lord 
Russell does let it alone in Ameri a, it is evident Lord Derby 
? 


thinks it would be wrong to let him alone. On the 
Denmark question, and the four great despatches upon it, 
all of which Lord Derby thinks “ reflected ridicule on British 


diplomacy,” but on Lord Russell's the most,—on the interview 








of Mr. Odo Russell with the Pope, aud the Pope’s eccentric 
suggestion of a possible refuge under the English protection, 
—and most of all on the Ionian Islands, and the iniquity of 
giving up from so trivial a motive as political justice or 
sympathy with the principles of self-government any military 
post useful to Great Britain, Lord Derby dilated with an elo- 
quence often caustic, and sometimes effective. He did not 
sting Lord Russell into vigour. The Foreign Minister’s reply 
was generally adequate, but heavy, and the warm support 
which he received on the Ionian cession from Lord Grey was 
the only other noticeable incident of the debate. 

The Prince of Wales took his seat on the Sth inst., and 
his marriage is fixed for the 10th March. The Queen adheres 
to Windsor as the scene of the ceremony, as it will enable 
Her Majesty to be present in private, but the Princess will 
make a State entry in London on the 7th March, traversing 


the greater part of the metropolis from the Bricklayers’ Arms 
Station through the City to Paddington. London, accordingly, 
though still annoyed that her right as metropolis has been 
disregarded, is about to make preparations to give the Prin- 
cess a great and becoming reception. The arrangements 
made will probably be announced next week, and the 
papers are full of suggestions as to some mode of making 


y 
the popular welcome apparent as well as real. 


Lord Lansdowne died at six o’clock on Saturday, the 31st 
January, and will be greatly missed. He was one of the 
Peers, ‘‘the sustained splendour of whose stately lives’’—as 
Mr. Disraeli puts it—adds dignity to their party. Ofa calm, 
equable temper, with much judgment and some knowledge, 
Lord Lansdowne, but for his birth, would never have become 
a great man. As it was, he held office repeatedly, was for 
the greater part of his life the confidant and adviser of 
governing Whigs, and after the death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton enjoyed in an unusual degree the confidence of the Queen. 
His notion of good government is, perhaps, best expressed by 
saying that he owned a nomination borough all his life with- 
out a thought of compunction, but always put in it the ablest 
Whig he could find, nominating, among others, Lord Macaulay 
and Mr. Lowe. There is, however, in some men ot high 
social position, a quality which makes up for the absence of 
every other, aud the refined, highly cultivated Peer will be 
greatly missed both from politics and society. 


An untoward event is reported this week from Brazil. _ 
ship Prince of Wales, it appears, was wrecked on the coast 0 
the Empire in June, 1861, end plundered by the inhabitants. 
Mr. Christie, the British Minister, applied on 5th December, 
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1862, for compensation to the amount of 6,525/. 19s.,| best style, we have commented in another column, quoted 
adding at the same time that, if the principle were | from the American statesman Jefferson the proposal to divide 
admitted, the amount might be settled by arbitration. The | newspapers into four departments, the first of which should 
Imperial Government of Brazil blankly refused. On the} contain the True, the second the Probable, the third 
same day Mr. Christie informed the Government of Brazil | the Possible, and the fourth the Lies, the last of which, 
that certain officers, who had landed at Tejuca, had! Mr. Bright thought, would, on vehemently debated ques- 
been attacked by the guard, wounded, and, without being tions like the American war, absorb too enormous a 
told their offence, thrown into prison among the lowest | proportion of the whole paper. We fear the sneer applies 
criminals. As this attack was military, and entirely unpro-| more widely than to the ‘public instructors” rebuked 
voked—the sentinel charging the chaplain without warning) by Mr. Bright. It is not the known lies we want 
—Mr. Christie, under orders from home, demanded that the | distinguished for us, so much as the unknown lies which we 
officers of the guard should be dismissed, the sentinel punished, | belicve to be truths; and hence the greater number of facts 
the police reprimanded, and an apology made to the British | would descend through this sliding scale of truth from top to 
Government. The Brazilian Government refused, and Mr. | bottom between the morning and evening edition. The creed 
Christie called on the squadron, and seized five Brazilian | of most politicians on the news of the day presents a series of 
vessels. The populace, a Portuguese one, rose and threatened | oscillations between the department of “ provisional lies ” and 
the English, but the Emperor took the most sensible | of “ provisional truths,” the former, as Mr. Bright bitterly 
view, and, of course under protest, agreed to pay the | remarks, largely predominating. 
money demanded, and submit the whole question to —————— 
the arbitration of King Leopold. We have taken the! The brothers Peel have both made demonstrations for the 
whole story from Mr. Christie’s own despatches, and on the South. Sir Robert, whom Mr. Bright describes as “not a 
face of it the point seems this. If these outrages were | statesman,—the son of a great statesman,”—of whom Mr. 
isolated, the British Government has been guilty of bullying | Disraeli speaks with mock reverence as one ‘‘ not yet admitted 
a very weak power, which had given it only accidental offence. | to the Cabinet, but whose lips are steeped in the gravity of the 
If they were part of a system, and dictated by Brazilian dis- | Privy Council,” has taken occasion in a lecture on the different 
like to the English, Earl Russell enforced a possible right in | kinds of wood exhibited in the Great Exhibition to “ almost 
a highly arbitrary manner. The Brazilian Government | fancy” that he sees “the Lord of Hosts fighting for the 
affirm that the officers began the quarrel, and that they are South.” It is at least good of him to leave the predilec- 
not responsible for a private crime on their coast. tions of the Lord of Hosts an open question. His more steady 
brother, the Secretary for the Treasury, does not, of course, 
indulge in these transcendental speculations. He declared 
himself on Tuesday, at Bury, provisionally in favour of that 
mediation which his superior officers have declined to sane- 
tion. ‘ Next to the duty of preserving peace for ourselves, 
came the duty of endeavouring to preserve and restore peace 
to other countries.” After laying down that the ‘‘ burden of 
proof’? would lie upon the Ministry for the course they had 
taken in declining the French offer, Mr. Peel generously sug- 
gested a possible defence or apology for them, to which, how- 
ever, he would not commit himself. And then he proceeded 
to inveigh against Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation. Par nobile 
fratrum! The fraternal tie between Sir Robert and Mr. 
F. Peel is not often visible on the surface ; but, far apart 
as they are in duties and character, Bury and Tamworth 
have a secret tie; the wild Irish secretary and the steady 
Treasury official have a common sympathy ;—which the 
one attributes, at a hazard, to the favour of the Lord of 
Hosts, and which throws the other into an ecstasy of 
admiration for the policy of the Emperor of the French. 
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The French do not seem to hold Anam very securely. On 
the 17th December the people round Saigon rose and at- 
tacked the garrison with incredible boldness, penetrating into 
the interior of the fort. They were repulsed at last, but not 
a Frenchman remained unwounded. Ten days afterwards they 
attacked Mytho, but were driven off with a loss of 225 men. 
This is an official account, and therefore not too unfavourable, 
and it suggests odd thoughts. The Emperor should inquire 
somewhat carefully what his people are doing out there. 
These Anamites are not often brave, and for Asiatics to at- 
tack Europeans in that style they must have suffered one of 
three things—attacks on their religion, outrages on their 
Women, or new and very heavy fiscal oppression. 

_ That Greek throne is going begging again. Negotia- 
tions with the Duke of Coburg had last week advanced 
so far that Mr. Elliot was ordered to present his 
name to the Greeks. They received it enthusiastically, 
as almost as good an omen for them as the arrival of 
Prince Alfred. Some new hitch, however, occurred, and now 
the Coburg Gazette affirms that the Duke has finally declined 
to accept, has been thanked by his States for declining, and 
intends as a consolation to himself and mankind to publish 
another pamphlet. Very amusing all that to bystanders, 
stock-jobbers, and M. Reuter, but it must be something else 
to the Greeks, who see their crown bandied about from one 
German princeling to another, and rejected by all alike. 
Lord Palmerston said on Thursday that negotiations were not 
yet over, and the Times affirms that the “hitch” has reference 
to ademand made by the Duke for aid from the protecting 
powers to put Greek financesin order. It seems probable that 
the refusal is final, and that Europe must hunt up another 
Prince. 


The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce is evidently unable to 
take a distinction. The greater part of the gentlemen con- 
nected with it have, doubtless, thought exceedingly little 
about maritime law, and are content to fall in with the ery 
that whatever abridges the destructive range of the English 
navy intimeof war willnecessarily cripple England’snaval supe- 
riority. At all events, two questions have been submitted in 
writing, with voting papers, to all the gentlemen connected 
with it, one on Mr. John Campbell’s motion for the aboli- 
tion of the right of commercial blockades, and Mr. Spence’s 
amendment thereon in favour of the present law, when 
the latter was carried by 243 to 17. That is good sense. But 
the proxies on the second question submitted are less intelli- 
, gent. Mr. Campbell’s motion for exempting private property 

Sir George Grey has, it is said, issued an order modifying | at sea, in enemies’ as well as in neutral vessels, from capture, 
the system of tickets-of-leave. Nobody is to have one when | —a mere logical corollary of the present rule agreed to at the 
sentenced for a crime committed when out on leave. That Congress of Paris,—was lost by a majority of 223 to 37 votes. 
order acknowledges the great principle that a distinction | Let now Mr. Campbell submit to them the proposition whether 
ought to be drawn between the occasional and the habitual | the maritime law of the treaty of Paris be rescinded, and we 
criminal, but the idea is not very wisely applied. The order trust, for the sake of their understandings, that these intelli- 
only takes away hope, and with it the possibility of improve- | gent gentlemen will give an equal majority in favour of the 
ment. What is required is not that, but a heavy addition to proposition. 
the length of sentences passed on the second conviction,— 
sentences to be carried out to the full, unless the prisoner 
proves his reform. We sincerely trust that there is some 
little public spirit left among the garotters, and that they 
will, in the public interest, rob a Peer or a member or two. 
May we suggest to them that a Bishop usually carries a 
watch, and is not very likely to carry a weapon more formid- 
able than a pastoral staff. If they neglect a duty so clear 
and so patriotic, London may, we are almost afraid, be left to 
Sir George Grey. 





The Northern Government has intercepted a correspon- 
dence between the Government of the South and its English 
agent. The despatches are curious, the most important 
describingan attemptof the French Government to revolutionize 
Texas. M. Théron, French Consul at Galveston, it seems, 
in August, 1862, asked the Confederate Governor whether 
Texas would not be much better off as a separate republic 
under the protection of France, an idea strongly repudiated. 
In October the Vice-Consul at Richmond renewed these in- 
. ; quiries, and President Davis, informed of the facts, ex- 

Mr. Bright, in a speech at Rochdale on Tuesday, on some pelled both officers from his territory. Mr. Benjamin, Secre- 
portions of which, marked by all the nervous grandeur of his tary of State, believes that the cause of these intrigues is the 
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desire of the French Government to obtain a cotton-growing 


empire in Ame rica as an offset to India, and sends the facts to 
Great Britain to prove that France is seeking, under cover of 
neutralit} y, gt parate advantages. It seems exceedingly 
probable had Texas a cepted the offer, she would hav 

served as valuable ally of the Emperor in this heavy 
Mexican war. The intrigue will not increase the affection 
between France and Ameri L, apy the New York Herald 


can scarcely make it an English plot. 

The latest intelligence from America is full of movement 
General Rosencrantz has been reinforced, and is to reeommence 
the attack, while the army at Memphis moves South for 
another atte oer on Vicksburg. At the same time General 
Burnside issued a grand order of the day to his troops, about 
his intention to strike a great blow across the Rappahannock. 
This was follow — aly an advance, or apparent advance, but the 
rain had fall » heavily that the pontoons could not be 
brought to the river, and the army of the Potomac remained 
where it was. ‘The failure looks very ridiculous, but it seems 
to have answered its purpose, which was, we doubt not, t 
keep General Lee from sending troops to the Mississippi. 
General Burnside is not a fool, and knows perfectly well that 
he is surrounded by traitors, and that his general order would 
at once be betrayed to the chief of the Southern army. The 
object of the Republicans is to capture Vicksburg, and so 
secure the control of the line of the Mississippi 


monthly report on Manchester distress gives us 
yeratives working full time, 159,537 
working short time, and 228,129 wholly unemployed ;—a 
return inc lu lin ig therefore 534,593 men. There are now 25,796 
more hand full work than a month ago, and of these 
19,000 were entirely idle, and 6,000 on short time. But th 

return looks much better than it is. The operatives now at 
work are working on most wretched wages. ‘The total weekly 
loss of wages is scarcely less this month than it was a mouth 
ago,—indeed, it appears to be greater, as it is now returned 
at 172,01 8/., and was then returned at 169,7441. Of course, 

this is oniy apparent, and arises from the larger number of 
cperatives included in this return than in the last,—namely, a 
thousand more. 


Mr. Maclure’ 


now 146,927 oj 


operatives 





Two letters from the President to General M’Clellan con- 
cerning the campaign have been published, which do not seem 
tous to justify the complaint of undue interference with 
the General’s military plan which had been so widely 
circulated and generally believed. Mr. Lincoln’s wish, 
expressed a year ago, was to advance straight on Richmond 
from Manassas, which would have permitted M’Clellan 
to unite all his forces without leaving Washington exposed 
to the Southern army. The President waived this wish in 
deference to M’Clellan, on condition that he would, in departing 
for the peninsula, leave a sufficient force for the protection of 
Washington. M’Clellan would have left only 20,000 un- 
drilled men, without a field-battery, to defend Manassas Junc- 
tion and Was! Lin gton, had M’ Dowell joined him, as the General 
wished, and this the President thought totally inadequate to 
the defence of the capital. He therefo wre declined to let 
M’ Doweil go, supposing that the loss of the capital woul be 
a misfortune more than compensating any success M’Clellan 
could have achieved in the peninsula. There may hav . n 
a deficiency in wise audacity here, but there is ck rly no 
unjustifiable civilian meddling in the plan of the campaign 
and had Washington fallen, Mr. Lincoln would have been 
bitterly reproached for his weakness in yielding the point to 


his geuers al. 


Mr. Lincolm has signed the bill authorizing the immediat 
issue of 20,000,000/. sti rling in greenbacks, with a sort of 
protest to the ( gress against the principle of depreciating 
the currency by these unlimited issues. He urges the adop- 
tion of Mr. ( ha use’s plan for substituting a United States cur- 
rency for the notes of the private banks, which would leav: 
verge for some more paper without further depreciation, and 
ouly withdraw from the banks a privilege which the nation 
has a right to resume. The modus operandi would be to tax 
the private-bank circulation. Mr. Lincoln’s “ lecture” was 
not favourably received. The feeling in Congress was, that if 
he did not approve the measure he should veto it; and if he 
did, should not indulge in weak exhortation. The House 
refused to refer the message to any committee as is usual in 
such cases; and the Senate would not even print it. 





The party in power at Washington appear to be making up 
their minds. The nine months men, some 250,000, quit them 





nJ and they 1 tha be, if possible, in a 
posi n to dictate the n ft [f peace. To this end 
they must hold the Mississippi, regain Texas, revolutionize 
T und, we fear, « ) Kentueky ] it is to this 
id, the securing of an « cpedient boundary, that their aim 

‘ ly directed. W tl t avow this policy, 
vhich would again inspi l nd set them right 
with Europe, we can hardly conceive ; but they may dread the 
D it cry that the Republicans s 1 secession. 

Italy, it appears, now possesses a navy consisting of two 


iron-clad corvettes of 40 guns, one man-of-war of 64 guns, 











8 fi f 46 gu ge, and 38 corvettes of 18 guns, 
ul screw steamers. wy costs a great deal too much, 
3,000,0002. a year, ile France, with three times the ships, 
spends only double that sum. It is proposed t ) ere 
Parliamentary commission of inguiry, and thi n appoint a 
Board of Admiralty, with the Minister of Ma at its 
head, 

The Polish telegrams are still not easy to understand, but 
th facts are becomi lear. The insurrection is ruled by 
men who have a definite } it is nearly, or quite universal; 
and it causes « ideral 1 in tl ( ils of St. Peters- 
burg. The notion of the insurgents appears to be first to rise 

eryw! at once, and destroy all accessible Russian sources 
of power, l then, with the few n thoroughly armed, to 
open communication with Lithuania, and, if possible, rouse 
that |] ine The G ment s ; inclined to make 
some ¢ essions, for G Ramsay, in military command, 
has ordered all conscripts taken 1 the 26th and 27th 
January tol leased; the Govern has stopped the con- 
scription, and the Czar has ordered the preparation of bills 
for reforms in Poland. The announcement of M. Billault in 
the French Corps Législatif that th E L) r Napoleon will 
not assist the insurrection will, probably, kill the movement ; 
but not before the Poles have sind one great lesson. 
The forests put them and the Russians upon a military 
equal y 


Anti- S] ivery Society 


On Tuesday a deputation from 


waited upo American Minister in London, to congratulate 
him upon the issue of the Proclamation of the 1st instant 
Ps ? 


1 
and express their disgust at the Southern rebellion. Mr. 
knowledging a minute expressing these views, 
mad ment of some ‘ 

the South, h said, was 
seize the Government 





isolate the Government g i “id; 

massacring the volunteers ; and it Ww not till th President 
was convinced that Washin m was not saft that he com- 
menced hostilities. If x Adams can prove that, why on 


earth does he not bring forws sol ties eae ? Does he not 
t i l 1 de prives 
the South ~y once of their argument that they are sovereign 


} Yy In - . 7; 
heir interests and 


rs the whol aaracter of the war, an 


as seems 


honour ? 

Among the intercepted papers seized by the North are a 
number of letters addressed by the Financial Secretary to Mr. 
Mason, -_ rming him that Mr. Spence, of Liverpool, is 
financial agent to the Confederate States, and auth oes at 


person to s ell three millions’ worth of cotton. Mr. pence is 
a cotton te ker, who writes energetic letters to the ¥ es in 
praise of the South. Accused of being an advocate, he repu- 
diated the charge, and now says that he is merely a broker, 
and his brokerage does not affect his opinions. Agency never 


does, but iti is very apt to influence a man’s expression of them 
at least to the extent of conc ling unwelcome ideas. 

Money, and 922 93 for the Ace 

l are 923 93. Exchequer Bills, 2s 
108 1082 ; and ditto 5 per Cent. 
further declined to 20 


( oy are 928 to 923 f 
The New Threes and Rec 
to 3s. prem. India 5 per Cent 
Enfaced Paper, 105. Greek Bonds have 


203; and ditto Coupons, to 8? 9. Old Turkish 6 per Cents. ar 
8945 904; ditto, 1858, 72 72}; ditto, 1862, 674 684; ditto, Con- 


solilés, 402 414. Egyptian, 99. Mexican, 334 334. Moorish, 
934. Grenada ‘ex all,” 133. Peruvian New Loan, 88}. Por 
tuguese ditto, 47. Russian ditto, 943 944. Spanish Passive, 27 


273 ; ditto, C 10 103; and the Venezuela Loan, 604 61. 


ertificates, 


We note a Parcels Delivery Company, between England and 
France, called the Factage Parisien 
( Fri INDIA l 
I n I 1 Mr. J a Lu, 1, ¥ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
pices eeswk 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION. 

ORD PALMERSTON has resolved once more to play a de- 
fensive game. The Queen’s Speech read by Commission on 
Thursday proposes no programme, offers few points of attack, 
contains but casual references to British domestic affairs. Its 
first announcement, the coming marriage of the Prince of 
Wales, is certain not to be the subject ofa division, or, if the 
proposals for settlements are framed with a reasonable atten- 
tion to the improved position of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
even of sharp debate. The marriage is honestly popular, not 
because the Princess is Danish, or because the alliance brings 
anything of strength to Great Britain, but because the people 
approve the photographs of their future Queen, and the 
formal debate will evaporate in a chorus of congratulation. 
For the rest, the Premier’s strength is in the management of 
foreign affairs, and to foreign affairs the Speech is almost ex- 
clusively devoted. Her Majesty isat peace with the world 


] 


(Brazil being a little outside it), and is profoundly grieved | 


that the American war should continue, though, we are happy 
to perceive, still resolved against intervention to end it. Her 
most prominent thought, however, is on the whole a pleasant 
one. She feels that the Greeks in electing Prince Alfred 
have paid to herself, her House, and the British Constitution, 
a very substantial compliment, and though for diplo- 
matic and other reasons the Greeks cannot have Prince 
Alfred, they shall, if they will but elect a King 
on the principles which dictated that choice, and re- 
main at peace with their neighbours, have the Ionian 
Islands instead. The French treaty of commerce has been 
successful; there are documents to be presented about Den- 
mark, and Italy, and Japan (not China); and ‘ various mea- 
sures of public usefulness will be submitted” to the decision 
of Parliament. Her Majesty has been distressed by the dis- 
tress of the people of Lancashire, and gratified by the gene- 
rosity which has come forward to their relief, and her Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is able to promise such reductions as 
are consistent with ‘proper efficiency.” But for the first 
time since the Reform Bill the Government offers no measure 
of internal improvement, pledges itself to nothing, gives no 
hint that it is possible for England to advance in any single 
direction. 

This passiveness may be exceedingly wise, but it is also 
exceedingly dull, and its wisdom is not apparent upon the 
face of affairs. Dull Governments always die. The House of 
Commons is not a body which can be safely left without work, 
and idleness will only increase its appetite for the criticism 
which promises strong excitement. Lord Palmerston hopes for 
a quiet Session, and he has two circumstances in his favour. 
The Royal marriage will for six weeks indispose the class 
from whom our legislators are drawn to commence a strife 
which, however it ends, must in its progress interfere with 
what should be a festive season. The promised reductions 
will, for three weeks more, indispose the nation to interfere 
with the Minister who may diminish the income-tax. But 
those barriers once removed, Lord Palmerston, unless we mis- 
read the signs of the times, will be subjected to a storm of 
attack which it will tax every faculty he possesses to resist. 
The very calm of the public mind, the absence of any 
engrossing subject of interest, will only increase the excite- 
ment of the coming party strife. The Tories are strong 
enough if they please to take the helm, and signs are abroad 
in all directions that the armistice is at an end. Unless they 
are prepared to allow that they do not care for office, and so 
place themselves in the exhausting position of a besieging 
army which does not care to attack, they must this 
Session make a bold push for power. Their only diffi- 
culty will be to select the fitting point of assault, for 
they must find one which will fulfil many and diverse 
conditions. They must oust the Administration upon 
some point which involves a vote of confidenee, yet will 
not pledge them to impossible action, or run the risk of ex- 
citing the quiescent (because half-sated) Liberal predilections 
of the nation. The working of the Revised Code, by far their 
best chance in the country districts, scarcely fulfils the first 
condition. Lord Palmerston would consent, and in the pre- 
sent position of Europe would wisely consent, to any conceiva- 
ble change in the department of education rather than quit 
the reins. The cession of the Ionian Islands does not fulfil | 
the second, for Governments cannot reverse accomplished facts, 
or break engagements, however annoying, to which British 
faith is pledged. And the American struggle—whatever Mr. | 


Hope may imagine—does not fulfil the third. The governing | touches, and thronghout amusing. The speech of Thursday 


| class in the last resort cannot quarrel with the ten-pounders, 
| and if the Tories ventured formally to vote recognition, the 
anti-slavery feeling, half-latent, but quite irresistible, would 
in a week destroy their chance of power. They are, more- 
over, precluded from fighting upon the budget. They could, 
we sincerely believe, drive the Ministry from power by 
insisting upon the devotion of every shilling of surplus 
to the relief of the propertied, professional, and trading classes, 
but they themselves proposed to diminish the duty on tea. 
They cannot, therefore, complain if Mr. Gladstone devotes 
half his savings to carry out their own will, and Mr. 
Hubbard’s idea, almost the best card in their hands, is thus 
trumped before it is played. They can scarcely outbid the 
reductions, for Napoleon still reigns in France, and even Mr. 
Disraeli must be by this time aware that subservience to 
Napoleon is not a price the country party will pay for thrift. 


| Upon the policy pursued in China it is clear they are very 


unwilling to fight, even if they had forgotten the dissolution 
of 1857; and the Government, if very hardly pressed, could, 
we suspect, plead reasons for assisting Prince Kung which 
are not yet before the public, but which no party would dis- 
regard. The Danish business may be dangerous; but the 
history of the affair is as yet but little known, and no Tory 
leader will be eager for power acquired by a bitter quarrel 
with the whole of our German allies. On the cession of the 


| Ionian Islands they could not obtain a vote, for on this point 


every Whig is in unison with every Radical, and with that 
large section of Tories which has the heart to exult in an act 
of national self-denial. It is possible to smile at the cool 
sangfroid which dictated Earl Russell’s offer of an asylum 
to the Pope, and the Ultramontanes will, doubtless, endeavour 
to elicit some sort of censure. But serious reprobation 
of any measure tending in any degree to move the Pope from 
Rome would split up the party which offered it, and the 
Irish votes would be dearly bought at the price of the deadly 
hostility of English country clergy. The volunteers are the 
Tories’ pets; no marriage bill can be twisted into a Cabinet 
measure ; everybody wants law amendments; and it is not 
for Conservatives to argue that Ireland needs reform. There 
is no foothold visible yet, but, nevertheless, we believe 
the Session cannot pass without an earnest struggle for 


| power. 


In this country it is the ebb and flow of opinion, far more 
than any accidental discussion, which makes and unmakes 
Cabinets, and for five years the tide has flowed in the Con- 
servative direction. They have gained in all English elec- 
tions; they will gain at the next dissolutionin Ireland. The 
entire neglect of home questions, which is Lord Palmerston’s 
permanent weakness, has blunted the edge of Liberal sympathies, 
and now that Italy seems to be safe, foreign affairs excite no 
very passionate feeling. Either Administration will resist ex- 
travagance as much as it can, either will keep up the 
defences, either will rest content to do as little as possible in 
America or the East. On the whole, the public mind is 
inert, and is therefore naturally still swinging round to the 
party whose professed theory is not to disturb that inertia. 
There is a feeling even among Whigs that a couple of years 
of Lord Derby would brace up Liberal nerves, restore a re- 
laxed organization, and enable them to re-enter on power 
with some prospect of a majority able to assume an initiative. 
Add to these causes the immense mass of personal claims and 
prejudices, and ‘‘ views,’ which every Government is sure to 
offend, the personal unpopularity of one or two members of 
the Administration, and the rising hope, and, therefore, rising 
energy, of the assailing side, and we have reasons in plenty 
why, in spite of the Premier’s strategy, the Session should 
not be “quiet.” There is no war-cry sounding as yet; but 
when nations are resolved upon battle, anything will serve for 
a pretext, and reason only returns when they begin to count 
the cost. To ourselves, with the Pope at Rome, and Napoleon 
still an enigma, with the South craving for recognition, and 
the North half mad with hostility,. with the priests all ram- 
pant in Ireland, and fifty ecclesiastical questions worrying 
the national brain and conscience, the accession of Lord Derby 
to power seems fraught with real danger. But there 
is nothing gained by concealment, or by preaching, like the 
prophet rebuked of old, ‘‘ Peace! peace !”’ when the only signs 
abroad all indicate active war. 


A “POLICY OF INTRIGUE, SENSATION, AND 
SURPRISE.” 
\ R. DISRAELI’S panoramic surveys of the British policy 
iV. at the opening of a new session of Opposition are seldom, 
indeed, wise, but always intelligent, diversified with telling 
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was one of the cleverest and one of the least imprad 
Obliged to approve heartily the policy of the Cab 
far the broadest question before the country, and that, t 0, a 
question on which the strongest Tories in Parliament and the 
Press are most furious with the Government, the refusal 
to mediate in America,—Mr. Disraeli is obliged to com- 
pensate himself with puncturing the fe of indi- 
vidual members of the Government for their individual acts of 
imprudence, running his lance here into Mr. Gladstone for his 
Newcastle declaration, there into Mr. Milner Gibson, ror his 
frankness at Ashton-under-Lyne, and setting his foot, we will 
not say inhumanly, but heavily, upon Sir Robert Peel, for 
that silly and discreditable chatter of his about ‘‘ The Lord of 
Hosts ” fighting for the South. Thus giving up the only ground 
on which a pitched battle would have been possible, Mr. 
Disraeli was compelled to generalize some formula descriptive 
of plausible indignity to apply to the foreign policy of the 
Government, and rather injudiciously for his own case, taking 
his ground on the promise of economy, he asserted that an 
economical Government could not afford such a foreign policy 
as that of Her Majesty’s Ministers,—a policy of ‘ intrigue, 
sensation, and surprise.’ 

The phrase, like all Mr. Disracli’s, is happy, if looked at 
in vacuo, as a life-like description of a possible policy, 
and not a mere accurate adjective for the policy he is 
criticizing. No one invents phrases that look as if they 
ought to fit, so adroitly; no one evades testing their actual 
application so dexterously as Mr. Disraeli. There are many 
vulnerable little points in the policy of the 
Administration which we at least have never failed to lay 
bare,—and on some of these we are very happy to see that th« 
discriminating, though, in general, scarcely sagacious instincts 
of the leader of the Opposition, induce him to concur with us. 
But when he predicts the failure of attempts at economy on 
the ground that the policy of the Administration is so intrigu- 
ing, exciting, and explosive as to defeat every effort at 
economy, he rather suggests to the Government the true line 
of defence, than assails them with an effective broadside. 
Economies are possible exactly because the Government has 

le a very early escape from the French 
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either baffled or made 
spirit of intrigue,—has turned a deaf ear to the sensation 
cries of the Tory press for recognition of the South and 
infraction of the blockade, and has confined its surpri 
to one or two unexpected but amicable or generous overtures, 
tending to disarm ancient enemies and strengthen new- 
found friends. Moreover, it is curious that exactly wher 
Mr. Disraeli differs from the Government most strongly, there 
he modifies his economical ery, so as to transform it into 
the cry of territorial aggrandizement, and formally assures 
the House “that the best mode of preserving wealth 
is power,’’—a proposition which, in its relation to the Ionian 
Islands at least, involvesa double error,—not only the cart 
before the horse, but two carts before a tandem,—the effect 
before the cause, and the consequence before the motive. 
Power is always costly, and rarely indeed an economy in 
itself: and if it were, that would not be the reason English 
politicians would care for it. Wealth is often desired for 
the sake of power; but this is the first time we ever yet 
heard of a nation desiring power for the sake of wealth. “At 
all events, it was a mistake in tactics to an English Parlia- 
ment to depreciate the obvious economy, and touch no string 
of passion stronger and keener than the frugality which he 
was outraging. 

With Mr. Disraeli’s criticisms on the Chinese policy we 
have no reason to differ, for they are in great measure identi- 
cal with our own; but it was certainly a blunder to put the 
objection on the ground of expenditure; for no move more 
likely to relieve English expenditure in China than the organi- 
zation of a Chinese service by Englishmen can be conceived. 
If the policy of our Government proves really to have no 
sufficient ground, the objection will not be the expense risked, 
but the responsibility virtually assumed by England without 
any English check over the conduct of her virtual repre- 
sentatives. Nor can that be said to be in any sense a policy 
of “intrigue” which merely, even if injudiciously, complies 
with an urgent desire of the Chinese Government. Still 
more adrift is Mr. Disraeli when he wishes to establish that 
the offer of an asylum to the Pope at Malta is a policy of 
intrigue, sensation, and surprise. The intrigue, if any, was 
due to the Pope; the surprise was experienced by Mr. Odo 
Russell and the English Government; and the sensation 
apparently only by Mr. Disraeli. The Tories are rather hard 
pushed when they represent the frank offer of hospitality by 





England as a Ministerial arrogance, when it is offered in reply | 
to the overture of a venerable man, who knows he is miserably 


1 the way where he is, and wishes to know where he would 





be otherwise than unsafe and unwelcome. 
jut Mr. Disraeli’s grand attack was levelled agains 
But 1 D ] grand attack \ levelled a; t 
what he thinks the folly of ceding the Ionian Islands at all, 


and the still greater folly of ceding them on constitutional con- 
It is a policy, he says, discourteously glancing at 
‘* prigs and pedants.”” He objects to 
it, apparently, on every ground,—because it conciliates 
Greece, because it threatens Turkey, because it weakens Eng- 
land. That it threatens Turkey is quite untrue. The 
existence of the Greek kingdom at all may threaten Turkey ; 
but revolutionary Greece would threaten Turkey far more 
dangerously than constitutional Greece, and Mr. Disraeli’s 
curious sophism that because a constitutional government in- 
: 
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Mr. Goldwin Smith, of 


volves party government, and party government involves 
a liberal opposition,—therefore that liberal opposition is 


revolutionary republic,—will 
weaken England, unless 


formidable than a 
2. Neither does it 
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ngland loses by gaining the hearty good-will of Greece, 
nd ridding herself of the only constitutional scandal 
which has discredited her empire. But Mr. Disraeli 


this is a first step to the dismemberment of 
He thinks that the Ionian Islands were 
English territory after 1815 as Paris was of 
which, considering that no one ever heard 


ig 
yeing ‘under the prot of France, or as 


as 


ction’’ 





able to object to anything on its own account that France 
wishes to do, while the Ionian Islands can refuse to sanction 
my act of the British Legislature affecting their interests, 


of the nature of a political venture. 
Disraeli was quite unable to apply 
foreign policy of the Government is 
sensation, and surprise,” to the 
The Government has not 


is an assertion rather 
The truth is that Mr. 
his thesis, that the 

a policy of “intrigue, 
main article in his indictment. 
intrigued in offering the Ionian Islands on conditions 
expressly adapted to prevent intrigue. That is not a ‘‘sen- 
sation” policy which declines the crown of Greece for a Bri- 
tish prince, when it would have been far more exciting, and 
perhaps popular, to have accepted it in the face of Russian 
anger and French mortification. And if it is a.policy of sur- 
prise, that is only because the natural selfishness of a Conser- 
vative policy prepares these astute statesmen to feel genuine 
astonishment at any act which is at once spontaneous and 


PEeENOT is 
mEUCIUUS. 


THE EMPEROR AND MEXICO. 
a Mexican expedition will form one of the strangest 
pages in the history of the Napoleonic Empire. The 
mor¢ narrative becomes known, the more itis seen 
that the credit or discredit of the scheme belongs to the 
Emperor himself. In France the expedition has never yet 
I popular for reasons intelligible enough. To 


been really 
ninety-nine Frenchmen out of a hundred distance does not 


its true 


lend enchantment to the view. All French hopes and fears 
and ambitions centre in France to a degree we can hardly 
understand; a colonial empire possesses little attraction for the 
French mind. The loss of the Canadas, and Louisiana, and 


the Mauritius, are injuries on which French historians never 
dilate with much fervour. Their lamentations are reserved 
for the loss of the provinces which the First Empire added 
to France. A Frenchman always seems to us to regard the 
possession of colonies as a self-raised millionaire does a 
library. He thinks he ought to have one, but he has 
no wish to use it. England has enormous dominions 
beyond the seas; and, therefore, it is held, as a matter 
of faith, France ought to have them also. But if it 





was not for this, the French would not value the gift 
of all the Indies. The consequence is, that the popular 
desire of extending the dominion of France out of Europe is 


a fluctuating and feeble one. Algeria is valued not for itself, 
but for the belief that it strengthens the position of France 
on the Mediterranean, and Mexico is too far off to excite 
much interest. 

Moreover, the course of this Transatlantic expedition has 
not been gratifying hitherto to the military sentiment of 
France. There is very little credit to be got by defeating 
the half-bred armies which General Scott scattered almost 
without a battle; and, on the other hand, there is con- 
siderable discredit in not conquering them at once. If the 
next mail should bring news that the City of the Montezumas 
was occupied by French troops, the victory would come too 
late to confer any new prestige on the invading army. The 
expense, too, of the war is very great. The troops dislike 
the long sea voyage, the sickly climate, and the guerilla 
warfare, which are incidental to the campaign. All attempts 
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{o excite popular enthusiasm about Mexico have failed 
hitherto. Very little is allowed to transpire about the 
progress of the war, and to judge from the tone of the 
French press, the news which would be most welcome at 
Paris would be that some arrangement had been made by 
which General Forey’s army could be withdrawn without 


discredit. At the same time, it is clear that this feeling of | 


opposition to the Imperial policy is passive rather than active. 
As to the immediate course of action there is no difference in 
opinion. If Napoleon III. could be overthrown to-morrow, 
and replaced by Henri Cinq or Ledru Rollin, or the Comte 
de Paris, the French troops would be pushed forward all the 
same. The honour of France is involved, and cannot be 
satisfied till the tricolour is hoisted on the Plaza Mayor of 


Mexico. According to all probability, this event cannot be | 


long delayed. The opposition that the invading force has 
received has been chiefly of a material character. The difii- 
culties of the expedition were underrated at first; but this 
mistake has been corrected. With the arrival of the expected 
reinforcements, there seems little doubt that General Forey 
will be able to repeat the assault on Puebla with more suc- 
cess; and whenever the heights of the Sierra Madre are 
gained, the Mexican troops will hardly risk a battle on the 
plains of Tenochtitlan. 

But with the possession of the capital the difficulties of the 
expedition are not ended. Two courses will then be open to 
the French Government. They may withdraw their troops, 
after making such an arrangement as will preserve their 
honour; or they may annex the Mexican provinces, cither 
openly or indirectly, which it matters little. According to 
the hasty judgment of superficial observers, it was supposed 
that the first course was the one most likely to be adopted. 
The Emperor was believed to have made a mistake, to have 
been misled by false information, and to be only anxious to 
get out of the scrape he had got into with the best grace he 
eould. Those who, without any personal admiration for 
Napoleonism, still cannot shut their eyes to the far- 
sightedness which characterizes the Imperial policy, hold a 


different opinion. We have always believed that the expedi- | 


tion was not a matter of accident, bnt part of a deliberate 
scheme, and recent events have tended to justify our 
opinion. It is known that Napoleon III. himself pro- 
fesses to attach extreme importance to the campaign, and 
resents any criticism upon it with an unwonted sus- 
ceptibility. In his early writings, he states that the 
nation which could hold the two isthmuses of Suez and 
Panama would command the commerce of the world; and 
every scheme which could facilitate the acquisition of these 
positions by France has always been cordially supported at 
the Tuileries. Now, there is no question that, if France 
could secure a commanding influence in Mexico, the diffieul- 
ties in the way of her absorbing the feeble States, which lie 
between that country and Panama, might be easily sur- 
mounted. And the one obstacle which really hindered France, 
or any other European Power, from acquiring a footing in 
Central America, was the existence of the American 
Union. The moment that the civil war in the North 
removed the power which had enforced the Monroe doc- 
trine, the Emperor seized the opportunity to work out, 
his long-cherished scheme. If the Confederacy should suc- 
ceed in establishing its existence, there is nothing to thwart 
the accomplishment of his plan. If, on the other hand, the 
Union is restored, the whole power of the United States would | 
be exerted to hinder Mexico from falling into the hands of a 
European sovereign; and it is doubtful whether Louis Napoleon 
would consider it worth his while to go to war with the 
Union for such an object. Hence it was impossible for the 
Emperor to declare his tactics openly till the issue of the civil 
war in North America was decided. As fortune has favoured 
the arms of the Confederates, the policy of France has become 
more and more open, till at last the Emperor has announced | 
his intention of defying the Monroe doctrine. It is now | 
admitted that the object of the interference in the affairs of 
Mexico is to raise up a Latin nationality, which may contest | 
with the Anglo-Saxon the possession of the New World. | 
And as there is no way of doing this except by annexation, it | 
is hardly denied that the intention is to annex part at least of 
the Mexican provinces. It is probable that the design does | 
not stop here. There may be some exaggeration in the Con- 
federate version of French intrigues in Texas, but there is 
nothing improbable in the idea itself. If France should 
succeed in establishing herself in Mexico, Texas would | 
naturally revert to her old connection with her sister | 
province. An empire composed of Mexico and Texas | 
would be grand enough to satisfy the ambition of a| 


| Napoleon, and to excite the enthusiasm of France. 
| Whether the scheme be realized or not, depends solely, 
| in our judgment, upon the issue of the civil war. The Emperor 
| knows this, and bides his time. For our own part, therefore, we 
should not be surprised to learn thatthe delay to General Forey’s 
| advance has been owing to design rather than to accident. 
| With regard to Mexico itself, it is impossible to judge very 
| accurately as to what the effect of annexation will be upon 
her. On the whole, we are disposed to think it will be to 
her advantage. Unless all accounts of that country are utterly 
‘false, the establishment of any settled Government must be a 
gain. Andifshe is to be annexed at all, her mongrel popula- 
tion are less likely to be improved off the face of the earth 
by French than by American conquerors. On the other hand, 
America, South as well as North, and South even more than 
North, is certain to resent bitterly the creation of a Latin 
monarchy on the continent. To the South, whose political 
existence is based on the doctrine of secession, it is dangerous 
to have a powerful neighbour on her frontiers who can offer 
any discontented State of the Confederacy the aid of her arms. 
Louisiana, with the strong French element in her population, 
might well be tempted to return to the dominion of France, in 
case any disagreement arose between her and the Government 
of Richmond. Theexistence of a Mexican-French kingdom 
would prove fatal to those hopes of indefinite extension South- 
wards on which the Confederacy was established. A yearago 
the disclosure of this plan would have done more than any- 
thing to reunite North and South with a view of warding 
off a common danger. Probably the hatred between the two 
communities has grown too intense during a year of cruel 
conflict for this motive for reunion to operate with success. 
It would be a strange retribution, ifthe result of secession 
should be to destroy the dream of empire which the South 
cherished, even more than the North. The truth of the motto, 
‘¢ United we stand, divided we fall,’”’ must have come home to 
the chiefs of the Confederacy when they read the Emperor’s 
letter to General Forey. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
” HE Emperor,”’ said the other day a sarcastic Orleanist, 
‘having absorbed all other careers in Franee, now 
plays the only remaining réle, chief of his own Opposition.” 
The Imperial praise of England, as the land where free- 
dom is “unrestricted,” is said to have been intended to 
take the bread out of the mouths of the Constitutional- 
ists, who proposed by lavish praise of her tranquillity and 
force to suggest the deficiencies of the Empire. Itis vain 
to abuse an opponent who admits in advance all you can have 
to urge. If this were Napoleon’s thought, it has, however, 
failed. The salons are slightly conciliated ; for to the rich the 
loss of liberty is rather a humiliation than a discomfort, and 
if the idea of freedom be acknowledged, they are often content 
to postpone the reality. But the Emperor’s speech has 
sounded like an alarum to the true Liberals, and they have 
commenced a contest more exciting than any which has yet 
occurred under the Empire. 

The elections take place in the summer, and the first object 
of the Emperor for months past has been to secure in the new 
Legislature an undisputed ascendancy. His majority is of 
course certain; but he wants something like unanimity. So 
powerful are even the forms of freedom, that an opposition of 
any kind, however certain of defeat at the roll-call, is felt asa 
serious embarrassment. There must be no party to criticize the 
Imperial policy in Rome or Mexico or at home, for such 
criticism might awaken the slumbering independence of a 
half-contented people, and the Emperor, absolute as he seems, 
never fights an aroused opinion. To this end both he and 
his Ministers are exhausting all the devices known to elec- 
tioneering agents. For this Napoleon, who hates the Papacy, 
pats the priests on the back, and, undaunted by the 
hostile orders from Rome, continues to conciliate the 
country curés. For this he pledges himself once more 
to “crown the edifice,’ and consents to appear before 
Europe as a man who, worshipping freedom, is still 
content to strangle her. For this he almost ordered the 
Senate not to discuss the Address, and when every one 
obeyed, except the single Bonaparte whom Liberals 
half respect, remarked with unblushing calm on their de- 
lightful unanimity. For this he strives with an earnestness 
beyond diplomacy to teach the men of the distressed depart- 
ments that England, and not the Emperor, is the cause 
of the non-receipt of cotton. His Ministers, mean- 
while, manipulate the constituencies in a style which 
would have commanded the intense admiration of the 
late respected Mr. Coppock. They first, by striking out names, 
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demanding certificates, and threatening large employers, 
strive to reduce the suffrage to manageable proportions. 
Thousands of electors are struck off the rolls whose names, 
when fhe elections are over, will once more be allowed to 
appear. Thousands more are repelled from the exercise of 
their right by the unendurable expense and delay interposed 
in the shape of legal formalities. The strongest pressure is 
applied to all workmen in the employ of the State, and when 
all else fails, the desperate measure of rearranging electoral 
districts is authorized from above. This power, utterly 
anknown in any free country, is almost irresistible, for 
with it the Minister can in a moment disorganize all his 
opponents. The Reds, for example, are working, say Rouen, 
and think they have raised a strong party among the 
suffering artisans. The officials report that, despite all obstacles, 
the opposition is large, so large as to make the result half doubt- 
ful. An order from Paris immediately extends the electoral 
bounds, and the nascent party is swamped by thousands of pea- 
sant votes. Or the Legitimists, acting through priests, control 
some out-of-the-way district among the vineyards, where for 
months every voter has been under clerical education. The 
subprefect reports to Paris, and the chateaux hear with con- 
sternation that a city full of Voltairean workmen has been, 
without notice or argument, flung into their carefully watched 
arrondissement. Imagine Southwark suddenly included in 
Kent, and we may realize the angry despair this device 
produces in all who are striving to arrange elections. Then 
Prefects are ordered to hint that officials must support the 
Government candidate by every means in their power, that 
printers, under penalty of their licence, must act as if they 
were officials, that publicans must be closely controlled, and 
that great employers of labour must be conciliated, or, if con- 
ciliation fails, threatened with charges of disaffection. 

There are, however, limits even to the power of an unscrupu- 
lous Minister wielding a vast bureaucracy. The Emperor once in 
the arena must obey the laws of the ring, and the primary law 
is this :—If the elector, after all obstacles, succeeds in reaching 
the balloting-place, his vote must be received. It would not be 
safe in the cities to destroy it, even if it were certain that all 
officials were hearty devotees of the Empire. Fortunately 
for France they are not, and one resource, therefore, remains 
to the Opposition. 
the people, make any one district nearly unanimous, M. di 
Persigny is foiled. He cannot prevent all votes, or burn all 
voting papers, or elect a candidate openly by Imperial order. 
He must in the great cities give way, and it is on this one 
hope that the Opposition rely. To apply the necessary 
stimulus is, however, difficult to the last degree. France, 
under the existing regime, is a collection of isolated individuals. 
The press scarcely dares to publish the addresses of obnoxious 
candidates; printers will not placard them; public meetings 
are out of the question; circulars are stopped in the Post- 
office, and even the policy of the party can scarcely be clearly 
made known. The true Frenchman, however, is after all 
an irrepressible being, and the Opposition have found the 
means all over France of suggesting their line of thought. 
Nobody can warn the Moniteur, and the Moniteur cannot 
refuse to publish amendments on the Address. So amend- 
ments are prepared in a form which makes them as readable 
as a condensed party pamphlet, and all men in French cities 
know of what their Parisian leaders complain. 

These amendments are really admirable in their incisive 
vigour. The manipulation of the elections, the unpopular 
expedition to Mexico, the occupation of Rome, the laws 
which forbid combinations, are all condemned in language 
which no paper would dare to employ, but which is protected 
by its formally parliamentary character. No speaker, not 
even Prince Napoleon, would venture to sneer at the 
Emperor ; but this telling description is professedly an amend- 
ment on the Address. ‘‘ The right to elect implies the right to 
know, to discuss, to judge, and, by consequence, liberty. 


Since the decree of November 24 the word liberty is con- | 


stantly pronounced in official speeches; but in reality the 
practices of the Government have not changed. It continues 
to interdict all individual initiative, all free discussion, all 
independent municipal life. It is prodigal of warnings to 
journals even when they do not attack the principle of the 
Government, and it, at the same time, never ceases to exer- 
cise ¢. clandestine pressure upon them. The dignity of the 
nation requires that this contradiction between words and 
acts should cease. Either, let us not be prevented from 
enjoying liberty, or let us be dispensed from listening to vain 


boasts of its advantages, and let us not be doomed to hear it | 
said that we alone are unworthy to possess a benefit which | 


we have so often since our great revolution conferred upon 


If they can, by arousing the intellect of 





| others.” 


That is for the Republicans, pure and simple; but 
no class has bes n ni elected. 


The dourgeois, who hates ex- 
peditions because they disorder finance, is told, in a sentence of 
biting sarcasm, that ‘neither our principles nor our interests 
require us to go to Mexico to see what government the 
Mexican people desire to have.’”” The workman who cares for 
himself, and not for politics, is informed that “the new principles 
sanctioned by the treaty of commerce iuvolve as a just conse- 
quence the right of workmen as well as masters to discuss the 
rate of wages freely; the clauses of the penal code against 
coalitions ought to be repealed’’—a sentence which appeals at 
once to the distrust of free trade, and the French workman’s 
dislike of isolated opposition to an employer. Finally, the Five 
Independents—there are in the entire Legislature of France but 
five—bid the great party who still adhere in thought to the 
ideas of the Revolution remember that in Rome, as elsewhere, 
‘“‘non-intervention is nothing but respect for national sove- 
reignty, the only legitimate foundation of governments.” It 
matters little that M. Billault will restrict the speeches on 
those amendments ; that the papers can scarcely report them; 
that country printers will not dare to spread them abroad. 
The amendments themselves are sufficient. Despite all 
official obstacles, the Liberals of France have been enabled to 
read one strong and free Address, and even M. de Persigny can- 
not “annul ” their memories. The Opposition hope only to 
send up twenty members, and if they secure but ten, the 


Imperial system will have received a sharp rebuke. 





THE TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE. 
P NGLISHMEN are accustomed to many different types 
of eloquence, but there is but one orator in England, 
think of him as a politician as we may, whose best sen- 
tences vibrate along the nerves with that involuntary 
thrill of excitement by which the true tribune of the people 
guides the thoughts and passions of his audience, as 
the magnet guides the needle, or the moon the tides. Mr. 
Bright seldom makes one of his finer speeches,—such as the 
speech, for instance, of last Tuesday at Rochdale, which, though 
itterly spoiled in the telegraphic summary of the London 
papers, was one of his more splendid efforts,—without remind- 
bitter half-expressed 
taunts,—half-expressed only, because the voluntary reserve 
gives them a greater intellectual sting,—of one of the 
Gracchi. Take, for example, the passage in which Mr. Bright 
denounces Sir Robert Peel for declaring his sympathy with the 
South, and his wish for the dissolution of the American Union : 
—‘‘ They are English Liberal newspapers only which support 
this stupendous iniquity. They are English statesmen only, 
who profess to be Liberal, who have said a word in favour of 
the authors of this now-enacting revolution in America. 
The other day, not a week since, a member of the present 
Government—he is not a statesman; he is the son of a 
great statesman—and occupies the position of Secretary for 
Ireland—he dared to say to an English audience that he 
wished the republic to be divided—(hisses), and that the 
South should become an independent state. Why, if that 
island which—I suppose in punishment for some of its 
offences—has been committed to his care (laughter and 
cheers)—if that island were to attempt to secede, not to 
set up a slave kingdom, but a kingdom more free than it 
has ever yet been, the Government of which he is a member 
would sack its cities and drench its soil with blood before they 
would allow this kingdom tobe established. (Immense cheering; 
and a voice, ‘ Bright for ever!’ followed by renewed cheering. )”” 
Is it possible to express at once scorn and menace with 
more vigorous condensation than this? Every stroke takes 
effect. Sir Robert Peel is told that he is an incompetent states- 
man, a degenerate son, and a hollow and interested politician, 
without a word of express virulence; his inconsistency in 
representing officially in Ireland that very principle of a com- 
pulsory political union hateful to the weaker member, which 
he repudiates as shameful in America, is laid bare, and the 
price at which an Irish secession, though not on behalf of 
slavery, would be unhesitatingly suppressed, is sketched in one 

nervous sentence. 

Sometimes Mr. Bright rises into a higher strain of 
indignation against the oppression of the poor, English or 
Hindoo. A sentence of this kind, for instance, there is in 
the Rochdale speech, in which he just lightly hints to the 
working men before him that they, in their poverty, must 
know at least the superficial savour, if not the full 
horror of servitude,—this prick serving to whet anew 
the edge of their anger against the partizans of tyranny. 
‘Put the working men of England, and I will say it too for 
| the great body of the middle classes of England, they have not 


ing us of the menacing earnestness and 
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been wrong upon this great question. As for you,—men{mouth speaketh. The fire kindles in him, not when a 
labouring from morn till night that you may honourably and | 2¢w career opens before his nation, but when he brings 
honestly maintain your families, and the independence of | *” indictment against a class abore, of wilfully robbing 
your households,—you are too slowly emerging from a con- | those below. His visions of a perfect. society are not 
dition of things far from independent—far from free—for gs of a highly organized society, but of a prairie 
you to have sympathy with this fearful crime which I land of equal nghts and uniform level. The American 
have been describing. (Cheers.)’’ Is there not about_this Union, Mr. Bright says, nothing daunted by the leaden 
sentence something like the ring of the noble passage spectacle of flat political uniformity recently presented 
preserved by Plutarch from one of the greater speeches of | 6° Us, offers every motive for “ gratitude and admiration ;” 
Tiberius Gracchus ?—“ The wild beasts of Italy have their | aud the second great hope which Mr. Bright torms for this 
caves to retire to; but the brave men who spill their blood | great struggle,—sccond only to the hope that it will 
in her cause have nothing left but air and light. Without | ¢mancipate all from servitude,—is ‘that the grandeur and 
houses, without any settled habitations, they wander from prosperity of the American Union may never be im- 
place to place with their wives and children; and their | paired. "Hatred of inequality is the mainspring of his 
generals do but mock them, when, at the head of their armics, eloquence, the fountain of his most m: 1enificent anathemas. 
they exhort their men to fight for their sepulchres and domestic | Those “ pangs by which the generations are prepared” for 
Gods ; for among such numbers, perhaps, there is not 2 Roman | unity in variety, for harmony in contrast, are to him mere waste 
who has an altar that belonged to his ancestors, or a sepulchre of power on feudal mischiefs. Accord ingly, when Mr. Bright 
ni ~ 


pr 
in which their ashes rest. ‘The private soldiers fight a 





nd die | inveighs against the iniquity of selfish strength and Southern 
to advance the wealth and luxury of the great ; and they are Slavery, he rouses echoes in our hearts that no other English 
called masters of the world while they have not a foot | Speaker can awaken; but when he tries to rise above this 
of ground in their possession.’”” We might almost conceive denunciation of tyranny his eloquence fails him. The many 
Mr. Bright himself thus comparing the hard fate of the | Voices of true Liberalism he will not discriminate. He thinks 
common soldier to that of the wild beasts in these very words. there ought to be but one popular voice, one single and indis- 
The chief difference, perhaps, is, that in Gracchus there criminate roar of popular self-will,—a sound so big as to seem 
is a touch of patrician pity for the oppressed; while | sublime. And, hence Mr. Bright’s splendid eloquence, 
Mr. Bright’s inspiration is a dark passion against the | though quite the highest we have of its kind, is all of one 
oppressor. The eloquence of the Roman, masculine as it is, kind,—a voice of indignation, menace, scorn, and warning, 
has the flexible movement of a mind habituated to sympathy; | —the voice of a people’s tribune, often as just and grand as 
that of the Englishman is the stern anger that feels even more the heart of the people,—son netime s, unfortunately, as hoarse 
pleasure in laying the axe to the root of the tree than it takes in and dangerous as the | vussions of a b tamaltuous crowd. 

the light and air admitted when the tree falls. There is, so to === ST 


say, more of the tribune of the people in Mr. Bright than in the AMERICAN PUI LIC OPINION. 
ideal tribune of the Roman Republic; for the English tribune of HERE is nothing, perhaps, in the whole range of American 
the people, though, like the Roman, he cert: iinly watches their polities which so painfully strikes the observer as the difficulty: 


interests from a point above their own, is influenced not by | of ase rtaining the course of public opinion. ‘There are so many 
the restless ambition which was generally the moving power | local centres, party lines are so sharply defined, and there is such 
in the heart of the Roman tribune, so much as by a sincere | a of talking for the sake of a moment's effect, that the 
po pnd arse merionond wteter” ristio of Mr. Bright’s national opinion, which must exist if the North is a nation at all, 
oratorical genius. He is, as we have often said, less of a 
Liberal than of a Democrat, and you see it in the very fire and 
direction of his eloquence. The true Liberal is, so far as he 
is a true Liberal, a man of widely different temper from Mr. 
Bright. He must have various sympathies and tastes. His ' 
Liberalism consists in loving and promoting the free culture | 22 outsiders ken. There exists, in fact, in America but one 
of every individual and social faculty ; not only in desiring to | means of expressing opinion, and that one is very imperfect. 
remove every blight upon human energy, but to develop in its | Majorities in Congress indicate nothing; for while the one which 
highest form every leaf, and bud, and fruit of national life. | is sitting passes a law, another may already have been elected in 
Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence is the true representative to th | order to reverse that decision. The action of the Cabinet 
present day of genuine Liberal eloquence,—a flexible, diffuse, | proves very little; for though its members may be courting 
catholic, highly cultivated and highly complex network of opinion, they may also be courting the President, or trying to 
vivid sympathies, circulating through every branch of human | conciliate individual States, or, on questions like slavery, expressing 
skill, art, and science, and brightening each with a new light. | individual thoughts. The State Legislatures furnish no guide, 
His is the sort of Liberal enthusiasm which is attracted by even if it were possible for Englishmen to follow their votes ; for 
the classical and literary traditions of Italy and Greece, and a ce ate op yeemeoose <8 wy vo 

em ; : . y are constantly swayed by an overruling desire to protect State 
rather repelled by the coarse uniformity of American in- : ee . 
dustry and the almost inorganic laws of its material society. 
Now there is nothing of this source of enthusiasm in Mr. 


is, except in very great crises, almost invisible. One can discover 
what a Republican, qua Republican, wishes to do; or what a 
Democrat, so far as he is Democrat, desires to avoid; or record 
pretty accurately the tone of a city or sometimes the tendency of.a 
State; but the general current of thought and desire is beyond 


rights against the national will. The press gives least in- 
dication of all, for there is no national press, not one paper 


Bright. His mind seems to stand solid and four-square to arr we nenently mapest the best qpensies on care ate, - 
the world, and is almost without active sympathy for the finer which can be relied on to state any facts hostile to its own 
shades and varieties in the genius of any old nation’s life. If | YieW®- The editors, moreover, are constantly and seriously em-~ 
we could look into the mind of the Liberal who is Liberal by barrassed by their inability to discover the tone of public senti- 
culture—the University Liberal, we might, perhaps, call | ment, and have an odd trick of publishing wild disconnected 
him,—and of the Democratic Liberal, we should find a wholly | articles to see if the public will accept any particular course. 
different pulse of hope in each. The former is even too much | These articles are not like those which the English public calls 
disposed to appreciate that intellectual stimulus which is | “ feclers,” they are usually strong expressions in favour of some 
given to a nation by an indefinite variety of social grades and | particular line of policy. If the public endorse them, a fact soon 
the consequent collision of different types of intellect—in a | visible in the country papers and letters, the editor sticks to his line; 
word, the stimulus resulting from a high organization of the | if not, he tries another,—principle, except upon strictly moral ques- 
national character into head and members. For this, the | tions, not influencing his course in the least. Public meetings might 
cultivated Liberalism will rightly sacrifice much—and .38| be some guide, but no human inteilect can watch them through 
agro) Barges ps Pe genes eg ecgpe 4 twenty-one States, and the forty-two newspapers, one for each 

- : ss ow arene _ “He | party, which it would be absolutely necessary to buy. Political 
Liberalism of culture exults with far more delight in| pend» 
the development of a new national genius or faculty, than 
in the fair and even distribution of such happiness or comfort | 
as is already attained; while the Democratic Liberalism, on | 
the other hand, thinks less of a new graft on the national | 
genius than of ‘the victory by which it may wrest from the | 
privileged class a share in opportunities hitherto denied to 


| Speeches are worthless, for American politicians want to follow opin- 
ion, not lead it, and are frequently as much puzzled as foreigners 
to ascertain its direction. They were all in the wrong as to the 
attack on Sumter, and wheeled round, when they discovered the 
truth, with an unanimity which would have been ludicrous had it 
been less devoid of principle. The truth is that America, like 
the mass of the people. every country under a very wide suffrage, is governed in the 

It is this last kind of Liberalism in which Mr. Bright’s | last resort by a class habitually silent, which, in ordinary cases, 
political faith is really rooted, on which his heart is} submits to be led, but which occasionally takes the reins into its 
anchored. And out of the abundance of his heart his | own hands, and expects politicians to drag the coach in the required 
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direction. ‘This class, the country population buried in villages 
scattered over an enormous surface, cannot be visited, and is 
therefore, rarely understood even by professional politicians; and 
even the elections, to which alone Americans trust, do not always 
reveal its opinion. Under ordinary circumstances, it votes pretty 
much as it is bid; but in extraordinary circumstances, such as 
exist just now, no leader has the slightest control, and “ inflexi- 
ble ” party bonds snap like burning flax. When the slave Burns 
was arrested, the people of Boston were amazed to find that the 
yeomanry of the State were prepared to begin civil war rather 
than carry out the Fugitive Slave Law, and looked at the 
who rode in, quoting a Hebrew text about not delivering up the 
captive within thy gates,—as if they had been red Indians. 

If it were possible at this moment to ascertain the views of this 


men 


class, it would be possible also to predict the immediate course of 
All that it is practi- 
cable to attempt is to indicate the general tendencies displayed 


events; but no certainty can be attained. 


on the few occasions on which they have been compelled to 
act. 
love cf the Union for the sake of its imperial power, and hatred 
of any form or sort of direct taxation. 

The first feeling was strongly exhibited immediately after the 
Southern attack on Sumter. The politicians who thought they 
understood their own country were perfectly astonished at the 
districts, at the bitter rage 
and as bulls. It 
frightens them even now, and is the real cause of the hesitation 
visible in the Democratic ranks, and the half inclination to g 
on with the war if the Republicans give it up. 
cannot yet be exhausted, nor, being as it is a feeling and not a 
thought, can it have been argued away. A single victory would 
probably blow it into a flame, and we are not sure that when the 
issue is distinctly set forth, and negotiations commence for the 
recognition of the South, this class will not furnish the means for 
one more despairing effort. On the other hand, the country popu- 
lation of the North is governed habitually by an intense dislike to 


They have, in politics, we believe, but two strong passions— 


ery which came up from the country 


sleek as 


expressed by men usually as slow 


0 


expense, and particularly to expense visible in immediate cash. 





| 





This tendency may be affected by a hundred circumstances ; such 
as the want of a leader, the imbecility of the Government, the 
effect of a momentary despair, or even the dread, unaccountably 
morbid throughout America, of foreign intervention ; but it is this 
which we believe will govern the general course of events, and 
prevent that immediate peace which otherwise would result from 
the general impression of the people, and the special impression of 
the West, that the resources of a great nation are being sensel ssly 


thrown away. 





THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
‘ar contrast between French and English 


parliament ury life 


between show and reality, has been singularly illustrated 
this year in the opening of the legislative assemblies of the two 
realms. ‘The so-called ** Legislative Body ” of France was opened 
little more than three weeks ago by the Emperor, in the creat hall 
of the Louvre. His Imperial Majesty, we read in the papers, sat 
upon a high throne, under a canopy of crimson and gold, sur- 
mounted by the Napoleonic eagles. Around, in vast circle, stood 
the great dignitaries of the empire—court marshals, chamberlains, 


grand huntsmen, ministers, cardinals, knights, grand crosses of 
the Legion of Honour, senators, generals, and admirals; all in 
| splendid array, bedizened with gold and jewels, and magnificent 
to look at in the sunshine of Imperial glory. Forgotten almost, 
and out of sight among the crowd of golden officials and lackeys, 


This passion | 


| 


stood the deputies of the French people; their chief business in 


| the great hall of the Louvre seeming to be to *‘ swear fidelity” to 
the Emperor. The acting was gone through with great solemnity, 
but, probably, little sincerity, and when it was over His Imperial 
Majesty withdrew from the scene, followed by the immense cortéye 
of soldiers and gold-laced officials, under the thunder of cannon 
and the cheers of the uniformed multitude. The French exult in 
thinking that there were five bond fide liberal and independent 
deputies at the great opening day in their fidelity-swearing 


Englishmen, habitually the most wasteful of mankind, can scarcely | 


understand how strong this love of thrift may become, how savage 
a temper can be produced by interrupted frugality. The American 
yeoman is perhaps the only man in the world who demands pay 
for receiving his own relatives on a visit, or who, knowing how to 
read, hoards his savings in actual cash. To such men the tax- 
gatherer seems almost a personal foe, and heavy taxes, unless com- 
pelled, they certainly will not pay. They have a belief that they 
must this time ; and the suggestion that if the Union be dissolved 
the national responsibility for its debts will end, comes gratefully 


to their ears. It was to this feeling that General Butler, an 
acute attorney who knows the people, appealed, when he 


proposed to conquer the South, and pay for the war by an export 


duty on cotton. ‘The people are not, as many Englishmen 


| fixed for the opening, the large Gothic 


imagined, so stupid as not to see that such a duty risks the whole 


trade; but it gives them a chance of avoiding the dreaded payments 
in cash, and they look to General Butler as the first of modern 
financiers. It is by the action of these two feelings, love of im- 
perial power, and dread of imperial taxation, that they are ulti- 
mately swayed, and the point to discover is simply which is the 
stronger of the two. 

We believe the former, on the well-known ground that masses 


once driven to choose, always obey the imagination in preference | 


Im- 
Moreover, the yeoman is weil aware that the 


to the reason. Thrift does not appeal to the imagination. 
perial power does. 
surrender of national rank will not by any means exempt him 


from heavy taxation. The South has become already a 


military Republic, will become, the moment the war is over, 


a military oligarchy, resembling in the principles of its 
organization nothing so much as Sparta. To face such a 


rival, which can paralyze its trade, the North must keep up 
a great army and a very powerful fleet. Neither can be main- 
tained without money, and the yeoman justly calculates that 
while repudiation is possible for a debt, repudiation of wages is 
only equivalent to the of The in- 
fluence of frugality is therefore as a political element imperfect, 
while that of the passion for empire, being unaffected by facts, re- 
mains unimpaired by events, and is as often exasperated as con- 
trolled by military disaster. 

The tendency, therefore, of the great yeoman class will be, we 
conceive, to fight on, not perhaps for the conquest of the South, 
but for the adoption of such a boundary as shall leave them still 
the paramount power upon the American continent, and give 
them a chance in the future of renewihg the war with success. 


loss essential service. 


‘ Legislative Body.’ 

The Parliament of Great Britain was 
Nothing could well be simpli r than the ceremonial ob- 
At two o'clock in the afternoon, the time 
hall of the 


long morocco-covered benches, was all but empty. 


opened on Thursday this 
week 
served on the occasion. 
Lords, with its 
A few ladies, 
in furs and bonnets, the wives and daughters of peers, occupied the 
upper forms, to the left of the woolsack ; while to the right, lower 
down, were five bishops in their long lawn sleeves, sitting close 
together like so many turtle-doves. Utter 
great hall; a pin might have been heard dropping on the floor. Ata 


silence pervaded the 
quarter-past two there was a slight stir among the ladies, and the five 
bishops simultaneously turned their heads to the door opposite the 
throne and the woolsack, from which issued a small procession of 
grave-looking gentlemen, in black gowns, with horsehair wigs. 
With solemn step the Lord Chancellor, preceded by the mace- 
bearer, marched up towards the throne, taking his seat on a little 
bench in front of it. Simultane 
scarlet robes lined with ermine, 
woolsack, and having bowed to the calm assembly, seated them- 
selves on the narrow form to the right and left of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The grave ** Clerk of the House” then unfolded the warrant 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, empowering the Lord Chancellor 


yusly, four noble lords, in their 
issued from a door behind the 


and the four peers at his side to act as Royal Commissioners for the 
opening of Parliament ; and while the document was being slowly 
read, the ancient Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod summoned 
the Commons of the realm to appear at the bar of the Lords, to 
hear the Speech from the throne. Not many minutes elapsed be- 
fore the members of the Lower House, headed by the Speaker, 
made their appearance on the peninsula-like landing near the 
The strategic -movement was exe- 
little tumult and 


door opposite the throne. 


cuted with great precision; there was 


| noise, and none of that “ rush” which is popularly believed 


to mark the annual inroad of the of the 
nation into the hall of the hereditary legislators. Quiet and serious, 
like men conscious of their own strength, the deputies of the Lower 
House stood behind their “‘ bar ;” foremost the Speaker, with the 
Usher of the Black Rod on one side, the honourable member for 
Droitwich on the other, and the tall figure of the youngest 
member for Bradford just behind. In deep silence the Royal 
Speech, read by the Lord Chancellor in a clear, penetrating voice, 
was listened to ; and the last sentence—‘‘ Her Majesty fervently 
prays that in all your deliberations the blessings of Almighty God 
may guide your counsels to the promotion of the welfare and hap- 
piness of her people,” having been pronounced, the representatives 
of the nation retired as quietlyas they had come. Thus opened the 
sixth session of the seventh Reformed Parliament of Great Britain. 


representatives 
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It is impossible not to contrast the simplicity of the whole 
ceremony with the pomp and parade of Imperial Parliamentarism, 
played off three {weeks before at the Louvre. 

But the most interesting phase of Thursday's proceedings was 
not the opening act, but an incidental ceremony which took 
place a few hours later. The Commons having quitted the House 
of Lords, the latter adjourned, the mace remaining on the table, 
in front of the [woolsack. For two more hours the large gilded 
hall was silent like a hermitage ; the rays of the sun falling from 
above through the painted windows, full with the life-size pictures 
of a hundred kings and queens of Great Britain, and playing on 
the floor in ever-varying fantastic shadows. It was not until the 
large bell in theZeastern tower had struck a quarter to four that 
signs of life began again to be visible. One by one, the noble 
peers of the realm began to drop in and take their seats upon the 
leather-covered forms, now vacated by the ladies; while the 
benches close to the right of the woolsack got filled with digni- 
taries of the Church, crowding together nearer than ever. ‘The 
noble lord at the head of the Foreign Office, who had ensconced 
himself comfortably, a few minutes previous, in the seat belonging 
to the Primate of All England, was driven from his repose by the 
rustling of the lawn sleeves, and had scarcely composure enough to 
find his way further down to the Ministerial bench. At this 
moment the clock struck four, and the Lord Chancellor, in his 
dark robes of office, once more entered the House. The narrow- 
seated form in front of the throne has now been removed, 


and for the first time the Speaker of the Lords takes his | 


seat on the broad woolsack, standing, theoretically, not within but 
without the House. No sooner has his lordship taken his seat, 
when the youngest of the members of the episcopal bench steps 
forward to the table on which lies the mace, and begins to say 
prayers. All the Lords simultaneously sink on their knees. Again 
the vast hall is lulled into deep silence, through which only the 
voice of the bishop is heard. Slowly, after the final Amen! the 


peers of Great Britain resume their seats, to listen to a few words | 


from the Speaker. Then all eyes turn towards the door opposite, 
from which issues a long procession. The coronet of the Duchy 
of Cornwall is borne on a velvet cushion in front of the solemn 


cortége, consisting of some twenty Lords, robed in long scarlet 
= aad ' 


mantles, with the collars and insignia of the Order of the Garter. 
In the midst of the procession walks a youthful figure, with head 
erect, the brow flushed with excitement. It is the Heir Apparent of 
Great Britain, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, now going to take 
his seat for the first time as Duke of Cornwall among the peers of 
the realm. Led by the Colonial Secretary and the tall com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, the Prince walks up to the table of 
the Clerk of the House, to take the oath on the constitution of 


Great Britain, and inscribe his name upon the roll of Parliament. | 


While the lengthened document is being read, there is time to 
examine the look and physiognomy of the youngest of the peers of 
the realm. The Prince of Wales’s face is one to which as yet no 
justice has been done by painters and photographers. It is a pretty 
face on paper and canvas; but nothing more, and it looks un- 
meaning almost in its extreme juvenility. The living original is | 
very different indeed from the carte-de-visite portrait. The blue | 
eyes look serious almost to sadness ; the small mouth and high fore- 
head beam with intelligence, and the whole expression of the face is 
that of the thoughtful and earnest man rather than of the growing 
youth. The Prince of Wales has the features of his late father 
even more than of his mother. He has that look of extreme | 
modesty which so much characterized the Prince Consort ; that 
same refined outline of the lower face, denoting the absence of 
grosser passions ; and those same small, but not narrow lips, given | 
to thinking rather than talking. The visible modesty, nay, shyness, 
is striking in one whose crown lay in his cradle. The virgin flush 
which covered the temple of the Heir Apparent on his entering the 
House of Lords, does not disappear while he is standing at the side 
of the grave clerk who is reading the constitution of Parliament. 
In faltering accentsand low voice the Heir Apparent swears fidelity 
to the laws, and his hand all but trembles while he kisses the Bible, 
and signs his namein confirmation of hisoath. Butheregains hiscom- 
posure as soon as this act has been accomplished, and the procession | 
has been set in movement again. The long line of scarlet-robed | 
peers, who have stood in a semicircle around the table of the | 
Clerk, now move on§towards the woolsack, which has no sooner | 
been reached, when the Prince of Wales leaves the procession, and | 
with graceful step ascends the royal dais, seating himself in the | 
armchair to the right of the throne, and covering his head. Having | 
greeted the lordly assembly in a twice-repeated silent bow of the 
head, the Prince again descends, and, walking up to the woolsack, 


| millions in a season. 


| been remarkable. 


| shakes hands with the Lord Chancellor in a warm-hearted friendly 

manner. The most perfect grace of mien and deportment dis- 
| tinguish the whole of these movements, and before the mind has 
well realized the historical scene, the Heir Apparent of the realm 
has joined once more the procession of peers, and is leaving the 
hall on the opposite side. Thus is fulfilled the motto of the kings 
to be of England—Jch Dien. 





A CURE UPON OYSTERS. 

MAY Y admirers of French literature can, no doubt, recall the 
4 beautiful piece of prose which is appended to the later 
editions of Lamartine’s ‘* Jocelyn.” ‘In serious studies among 
his books at evening, when the sacristan has taken the keys of the 
church, when the Angelus has tolled from the village steeple, one 
may sometimes see the curé, his breviary in hand, now under the 
apple tree of his orchard, now in the high mountain paths, breath- 
ing the sweet and religious air of the country, occasionally stopping 
to read a verse of sacred poesy, occasionally gazing upon the sky or 
the horizon of his valley, and then descending with slow steps in 
the holy and delicious cont mplation of nature and of its Author.” 
To some persons it may seem rather prosaic to descend from such 
meditations to the study of an oyster, especially among the pic- 
turesque dunes and pine forests of Arcachon. But M. Mouls, the 
worthy curé of Arcachon, has seen the practical importance of the 
subject to his flock, and indeed to his country, and has handled it 
with accuracy, and even with eloquence, in a paper dedicated to 
M. Coste, and inserted among the Actes of the Twenty-eighth 
Scientific Congress of France. A brief analysis of this paper 
presents the following noteworthy facts and figures :— 

The oyster, ostrea edulis, is an acephalous molluscous bivalve. 
It is completely hermaphrodite, and reproduces itself without 
external intercourse. ‘There can, therefore, be no prospect of 
obtaining new races or ameliorated varieties by crossing. Artificial 
fecundation is also impossible. But, fortunately, it is also super- 
fluous. ‘The oyster lays or spawns many hundreds of thousands at 
once. The reappearance of the elements of reproduction, while 
the oyster contains embryoes in a state of incubation in the branchiz, 
makes it likely that it lays often in the year. Some authorities 
have considered that a single oyster may produce as many as two 
The oyster spawns from May to September. 
This accounts for the well-known remark that oysters are uneat- 
able during those months in whose names no “ r” is to be found. 
M. Mouls, however, consoles the epicure by assuring him that even 
during those dreary months of more than Lenten deprivation, a 
scientific ostreophile can find congenial fare. Let him be pulled 
over to the “oyster parts.” When the tide retreats, and the 
oyster unlooses the ligament of his hinge, let him touch the mol- 
luse with a gentle finger. If a milky viscous fluid be ejected, the 
oyster is uneatable ; if otherwise, it is perfectly fit for food. The 
oyster, left to itself, does not eject or abandon its eggs, but 
plunges them into a mucous or albuminous substance. These ovule 
and embryoes form a whitish pap, sometimes called milk or spawn. 
After about a month the parent shell-fish rejects these embryoes, 
furnished with a calcareous shell, and with a locomotive apparatus 
which permits them to remove and fasten upon neighbouring 
bodies. This apparatus is an organ of respiration, almost cer- 
tainly of light, and very possibly of hearing. By degrees there 
appear lips to seize upon aliments, a stomach to digest them, 
viscera, and respiratory bronchiz. The heart beats, and life 
awakens. Ina year an oyster, under favourable circumstances, 
may be considered adult. 

M. Mouls researches are principally upon the Bassin d’Arcachon. 
These oysters are famous for a greenish tint, produced artificially 
by pebbles covered with a light greenish deposit of marine moss. 
But there is one noteworthy point connected with them. They 


| seemed upon the verge of extinction, when M. Coste was ordered 


by the Emperor Napoleon IIL. to study the bay. ‘The result has 
After a month's investigation M. Coste, in a 
report bearing date November 9, 1859, declared that, ‘on the 
800 hectares (about 1,976 acres) of land emerging from the sea, 
and susceptible of ostreiculture in the Bay of Arcachon, there 
could be created at pleasure a revenue of from twelve to jifteen 
millions of francs (from 480,000/. to 600,000/.)! Nor is this an 
exaggeration. In 1858 the oysters of Arcachon produced 1,000 
francs (40/.) ; in 1862 this branch of industry—for it is such— 
produced a revenue of a million of francs (40,000/.) ; the exhausted 
stock of the original beds having been replenished by “ subjects” 
brought from various parts of the French coast, and disposed in re- 
gular “ parts ;” in a few years more it will have at least overtaken M. 
Coste’s estimate. M. Mouls is justified in saying, ‘‘ The future will 
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teach us what France and humanity owe to the genius of this cele- 
brated piscicultor. Without showing all the astonishing con- 
sequences which follow from these great principles, that by a 
marvellous application of the laws of life the shores of the sea are 
fields capable of stocking the markets of the world, and that the 
ocean is rich enough to fatten the whole earth, let us say that, 
by an application of these principles to ostreiculture, M. Coste has 
already created upon the coast of France an incalculable source of 
siches. and prepared a vast and salutary revolution, maritime, 
industrial, and commercial, which will enroll his name among the 
benefactors of humanity.” 

M. Mouls has qu uintly placed upon the cover of his most inte- 


t 


resting monograph a little vignette of the ** Virgin and Child.” It 
has suggested to us one thought. Does not the Curé of Arcachon 
teach a lesson to his equally orthodox brethren of Ireland? Would 
not a little of the time which they devote to crusades against 
liberal education be 
of God, which are laden with such blessings to the sons of men 


not less piously spent in a study of the works 


Has not Ireland resources in her soil, and beneath her waters, 
which have never yet been developed, but which are sufficient to 
save her from the bullying mendicaney which she has too often 


exhibited ? 


NAPOLEON AND THE FRENCH OPPOSITION. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
January 24, 1863. 
To the editor of the Spectator my thanks are due for the insertion 
of my last letter, since it happened not to square exactly with his 
own views on the latest speech of the French Emperor. To allow 
the full light of publicity to fall on the opposite sides of a given 
question, is the noblest homage that can be paid to the principle of 


free inquiry, and the best use that can be made of the power of the | 


press. 

Having said this much, I beg to be permitted to maintain my 
ground, not from any petty desire to have the last word, but from 
a deliberate adherence to what I take to be true. 


Firmly as I believe that the history of the 2nd of December is | 


one written in characters of blood which all the waves of the ocean 
would fail to wash out, I do not think, nor did I ever say that Na- 
poleon is a man to love cruelty for cruelty’s sake. What I think 
and what I said is this, that to lecture a manacled nation on the 
blessings of liberty, sounds like a monstrous piece of irony, and 
calls to mind Tiberius taunting the Roman Senate with their 
servility. 

Now, is this true, or not? 
nation which he 


Here we have the ruler of a great 


agree with me that it is charming to be free.” Here we have a| 


despot who forbids meetings of any kind, gags the press, mono- 
polizes in his own hands all the channels of public information, 
violates the secrecy of private correspondence, and through an 
army of spies interferes even with the freedom of private inter- 


course, commending the liberty allowed to all opinions to express | 


themselves without restraint as the only means to ensure the 
development of all interests. 
of Providence, whose all-absorbing guardianship leaves no room, 


Here we have a self-appointed rival 


ever so, little, for the action of civic spirit, proclaiming before those 


he has himself paralyzed into mummies the advantages of indi- | 


vidual initiative. If such language, under the circumstances, has 


nothing in it of a cynical sneer, what can possibly be meant by the 


words cynicism and sneer I am at a loss to make out. 

But is the Imperial sneer to be considered a wanton display of 
cruelty? No; Napoleon had a motive for speaking as he did, and 
the motive seems to me obvious. Knowing but too well that no 
speech of his would have to go, in the French press, through the 
ordeal of a hostile criticism, and that the English press was sure 
to welcome a panegyric upon English liberty, he thought of court- 
ing popularity where he could hope to entice it, and saw no danger 
in doing so at the expense of a nation prostrate and dumb, thus 
yielding to the influence of that feeling of disdain with which 
despots are apt to look down upon their victims and their instru- 
ments. In fact, it must be singularly gratifying to an unscrupu- 
lous man to be dreaded in France as a tyrant, whilst praised in 
England as a prince liberal in the main; and that situation can- 
not fail to be tempting which combines the profits of wrong-doing 
with the merit of well-meaning. 

It may be also that the French Emperor was betrayed into 
publicly insulting France by a sort of morbid want—not uncom- 
mon amongst those whose pride has been palled by a long unopposed 
enjoyment of supreme power—to show to what extent his is an 
irresistible sway. 


has enslaved, telling that very nation, ‘* Come, | 


The | ectator regards the French Emperor as being, ** like the 
rest of us, a man with two natures, but without the conscience 
which should bring them into some kind of practical harmony.’ 
Be it so. But to the conclusion the Spectator draws from these 
premises I demur. No one can, without dishonesty, admire free 
do1 


n theory, whilst being a relentless tyrant in practice; and 
no one can, without cynicism, boast of worshipping what he is 
The absence ol the link of conscience be- 
tween the theoretical and the prac tical nature is precisely what 
A man who did evil from his utter inabi- 
| lity to perceive what is good would be an idiot, not a r probate ; 


bent on destroying. 
constitutes dishonesty. 


the reprobate is just the man who, having a clear perception of 
what is good, departs from it deliberately, under the influence of 
his selfishness and to gratify his passions; nay, the clearer that 


perception, the greater the guilt. Ask a murderer whether murder 


is a process which he admires theoretically ; his answer will be, 
inasmuch as he would not like to be himself 


hangman 


* Certainly not,’ 
murdered. Yet society will deliver him up to the 
without paying the slightest attention to his theoretical view of 
the case in the abstract. 

It is perfectly true that “we have all ideals a great deal better 
than any to which we shall ever attain ;” it is perfectly true that 


every one of us is more or less subject ‘+ to fall short trom his 


standard.” Meliora video, deteriora s quor. But the question is 
| one of degree. Why weuld it be hard to call that man dishonest 
who bids his son to appreciate gentleness as the first of 


qualities, and then swears at his wife on finding the 
reooked ? 
diction between the theoretical and the practical nature happens 
to be accidental, is fraught with no sinister consequences, and refers 
But picture to yourself the same man bidding 


dinner 07 Simply because, in this instance, the contra- 


to a trifling matter. 


his son remark what an admirable virtue gentleness is, and, at that 


very moment, so striking him as to endanger his life ; and suppose, 


besides, this man to be inthe daily habit of giving himself up tofran- 
tic fits of violence,would his conduct be free from dishonesty and his 
| language from cynicism ? Strictly speaking, we do not call 
clergyman who preaches contempt of wealth, yet 


but we 


dishonest the 
| accepts a richer living with fewer opportunities of good ; 
| decidedly call dishonest Tartuffe who falls short from his standard, 
to the extent of playing the saint with a view to rob his benefactor 
| both of his property and his wife. 
I agree with the Spectator that Napoleon would put aside the 
whip could he be sure that without it his will would still be done. 
| But this amounts to saying that Napoleon would have no objection 
to grant freedom to France on condition that France would 
remain enslaved. Nor is this at all an extenuating circumstance, 
that he is fully alive to the impossibility of setting France free, 
even in the event of his House being accepted by France as was 
to his dynasty is 


the House of Brunswick by England, because 
closely linked the fate of men whose misdeeds he has to shield. 
For never was a criminal made less criminal by the logic of crime. 
Moreover, if Napoleon knows so well that the impossibility of 
| France being set free under his rule is the necessary consequence 


of his usurpation, of the means through which it was accom- 
plished, and of the character of the act omplice 3 he is now bound to 
protect at any price, what are we to think of his sincerity and 


honesty when he gives as a reason why France is not set free, that 
she does not yet deserve freedom—thus shuffling off to her, in the 
most aggravating and insulting manner, the responsibility of what 
he knows to be the unavoidable, the fatal result of his own sin? 

Certain it is that never did history record so gross an insult 
offered toa nation by its very ruler than that contained in the 
latest speech of Napoleon. A man has been found bold enough 
to tell France that she ought to thank him for being beld, like a 
| child, in leading strings; for being denied the blessings of liberty 
| till she is a grown-up person, as if France had not been sufficiently 
| trained by experience; as if she had not shown herself long 
| ago one of the most enlightened nations on earth; as if she 
| had not fought with an unparalleled amouut of energy the 
battles of liberty, and taught the world much of what she 
| is now described as being ignorant of and almost incapable 
|of learning! And who is the man who presumes to be her 
| indispensable guide ? 


One whose early life was marked by 
ful usurper, has always been seen feeling his way without any 
settled notion of his aim. Witness the inconsistency of his Italian 
policy, so candidly laid bare the otherday by M. Thouvenel. The 
comparison of France with a naughty little boy who is promised 
a cake, should he be good, may appear trivial, but it is unfortu- 
nately apposite to the case under consideration ; and if you ask me 
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to make good what I said of the feelings of indignation and 
humiliation likely to be generated in the heart of every right- 
minded Frenchman by the speech of the Emperor, I will point to 
the following amendment, to be moved in the discussion of the 
address by MM. Jules Favre, Hénon, Darimon, Picard, and Emile 
Ollivier :— 

‘* The right of electing a deputy implies the right of knowing 
what one is about, and consequently the enjoyment of freedom. 
Since the decree of the 24th of November, the word Liberty has 
been constantly uttered in the official harangues ; but the Govern- 
ment practices have remained unchanged. No individual initia- 
tive, no free discussion, no independent municipal life. The system 
of warnings is brought to bear upon the newspapers with un miti- 
gated weight, even when no attack whatever is levelled at the 
Government, and the clandestine pressure under which the Press 
sinks is incessant. The dignity of the nation demands that there 
should be an end of this contradiction between what is spoken and 
what is done. Let us be free, or let the blessings of liberty no 
longer be cried up to our face. Let us be spared, at least, the 
humiliation of being told that we do not deserve a boon for which, 
since our great Revolution, other peoples have so often been in- 
debted to us.” 

This protest, so unusually energetic, so full of half-suppressed but 
unmistakeable indignation, bears to my letter to the Spectator an 
analogy upon which it would be superfluous to dwell. Nothing 
could be more strikingly confirmatory of my appreciation of the 
effect likely to be produced in France by the speech alluded to. 
It is self-evident that, like myself, MM. Jules Favre, Emile 


Ollivier, Hénon, Darimon, Picard, nave resented that speech as an | 


insult to our country, and their protest is but the faithful reflex of 
the feelings sure to burn in the breast of all independent men on 
the French side of the Channel. Is there any exaggeration in 
their impression that France, their mother, has been slapped 
in the face? So the Spectator seems to think. They stand 
accused of holding extreme views because they smart under the 
lash, and are warned that this is not the way of obtaining influ- 
ence over English opinion. With all due deference to the editor 
of the Spectator, may I be allowed to say that he hardly does 
justice to his country and to himself by such an assertion? If it 
were at all certain that to secure English sympathies, the French 
Liberal party must take care not to resent with manful vivacity 
the humiliation of France, much as they respect England, much as 
they value her sympathies, to which theirs correspond so well and 
for so many reasons, they would probably not find the prize worth 
the cost. A FREEMAN. 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD'S REVIEW OF STANLEY’S JEWISH 
CHURCH :—BY REV. F. D. MAURICE. 
To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—In a review of Dr. Stanley's lectures on the Jewish 
Church which appears in the last number of Maemillan’s 
Magazine, Professor Arnold replies to the censures which were 
called forth by his previous article on ‘‘ The Bishop and the Phi- 
losopher.” I was not one of those “ Liberals of every shade of 
opinion ” who expressed indignation at the rebuke of the Bishop, 
or one of those clergymen who objected to the praise of the philo- 
sopher. I admired much of what I read in the first article res- 
pecting both ; I admire still more of the second. With its praise 
of Dr. Stanley’s book I sympathize altogether. I know no work 
that has appeared in our day which so exactly fulfils its purpose ; 
which is so truly historical and so truly devout ; which so little 
suppresses the divinity of the Old Testament to glorify its 
humanity, or its humanity to glorify its divinity. In every page 
we see how easily Dr. Stanley might have won reputation with 
one or another school by wounding its opponent ; and he has re- 
jected the opportunity ; how he might have said words that would 
have stung some earnest believer or some earnest sceptic ; and for 
the sake of truth, not from fear, he has resolved to sting neither. 
The utterances of the book are noble ; its abstinence seems to me 
heroic. These merits Mr. Arnold has appreciated ; he has spoken 
of them in words than which none could be found more graceful 
or more eloquent ; such words must be worth more than any others 
could be to Dr. Stanley, from the name that is affixed to them 

But I did venture to express dissent from Mr. Arnold’s first 
article, because (as I thought) he threatened to make humane 
letters, exclusive, not humane; because he appeared to leave the 
vulgar only religious feelings which need not have any basis of 
truth ; because he asserted for Spinoza and other illustrious men 
an isolation which they might at times consider their glory, which 
far oftener they must have lamented as their bitterest calamity. I 
own, at once, thdt“Mr. Arnold’s defence of himself against these, | 


and such like charges, is always brilliant and vigorous ; gratifying 
as a testimony of his own sympathy with whatever is good and 
generous ; often very useful as a warning to his accusers of errors 
into which they are likely to fall. He has especially made a powerful 
appeal to men of my order about their neglect of duties which 
he has felt himself reluctantly bound to undertake. I shall show 
my gratitude for that admonition by telling him why, as a clergy- 
man, I cannot assume that function of vindicating the religious feel- 
ings by keeping them apart from intellectual ideas which he would 
assign to us, or share with us—why I cannot allow that prerogative 
to the literary critic ; and this, though I have a great esteem for his 
office, and would fain magnify my own. 

Mr. Arnold limits the right to live in a world of intellectual 
ideas to a very small circle indeed. He names only three men to 
whom he would accord the privilege,—Parmenides, Spinoza, and 
Hegel. Now, it seems to me that every one of these great men is 
cruelly treated—that the truth, for which each of them bore 


witness, is cruelly treated—by this exaltation. Parmenides spoke 


of the One, Spinoza of the Being, Hegel of the Absolute. Let 
the One be above all the conceptions of Parmenides, let him 


be testifying of that which he could not conceive, but which 
all had as much right in as he had ; and I welcome Parmenides with 
love and reverence. Let that One be something appertaining to him, 
because he is a high intellectual man, and I believe his idea becomes 
a self-contradiction and a lie, he himself a poor, unhappy exile 
from humanity. I say the same of the Being of Spinoza, of the 
Absolute of Hegel. It was a vast and terrible temptation, I think, 
to each, to bring that which he felt to be eternally true and above 
himself within the dimensions of his own intellect, at times to 
make the human intellect which could take in such a conception— 
lat times to make his own—the God of gods and Lord of lords. 
| But, I believe, each of them drew back from the horrible, ghastly 
abyss which opened before him: when he did this, I think each 
wished in his heart that the One, the Being, the Absolute, could 
declare itself (or Himself), though he might not be able to tell 
| how this could be, or to frame a prayer that it might be. 

| Now, that clerical function, which, as Mr. Arnold says, we dis- 
| charge so ill, if it exists, ought to be this. We shculd be able to 
| tell all men, “The thoughts of Parmenides, of Spinoza, of Hegel, 
| are not self-contradictory, are not lies, because the One, the Being, 
| the Absolute, is and has declared Himself. He was not a dream or 
| conception of their minds, or of all the minds in the Universe. 
| They are because He is, they think because He%thinks.” 

But the religious feelings—may not the clergyman take the over- 
sight of them? Alas! he hasdone it ; and fine work he has made 
| of it. He too fancied that religious feelings must be good, must be 

trustworthy, if only the intellectual ideas did not come near to mar 

And the religious feelings have made gods for themselves ; 

'such gods! Gods that have tormented them; gods that have 
| compelled them to become bad, cruel, hateful ; gods that have, in 
due time, to be fled from and exorcised as devils. If the 

|clergyman has a work, it is to testify about the religious 
| feelings just what he testifies about the intellectual ideas—that 
they are lies and self-contradictions, unless there is a true 
God who awakens them, who directs them, who is the object 
of them; unless the feelings of the people are turned to such a 
One, the priest will divert them to himself, or to some calf 
or some Juggernaut ; for they must have their play; they must be 
inspired by airs from heaven or blasts from hell. And if the 
belief of a One, a Being, an Absolute, who speaks to them through 
a Mediator, His own perfect Image, be kept from the people, as 
too high for their poor minds, they will not be without intellectual 
conceptions to mingle with their religious feelings, only they will 
be such conceptions as make the religious feelings idolatrous and 


| 





them. 


immoral. 

But the literary critic—cannot he avert this calamity? This 
Deus ex machina must descend, Mr. Arnold thinks, when the 
plot has become very intricate, and the clergy, instead of untying 
the knots, are only making them more complicated. That 


| literary criticism is a great gift, and that it has been bestowed 


in no ordinary measure upon Mr. Arnold I fully believe. 
But it may become a frightfully irresponsible power. Mr. 
Arnold certainly will not let the multitude control it; nor 
have I any desire for such a court of appeal. The men of intellec- 
tual ideas—be they three or more—are too much out of the sphere 
of ordinary existence to exercise any practical jurisdiction, if any 
of them are left in the world to exercise it. The literary critic must 
then be omnipotent, if there is not a real judge higher than he 
If I am appealed to as a clergyman, I must speak as one. I 
must say distinctly I think there is a higher judge than the Critic. 
I do think the probability, the possibility, of his pronouncing right 


is. 
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judgments ae nds upon the clear sheeniaheenh. ‘that ‘there there | taph, in case she a second time proved the survivor. The Merry 
is. We have Quarterly reviewers, judging according to the Widow, on the other hand, is the relict of Colonel Mildmay, killed, 
standard of the Carlton; Edinburgh reviewers, judging accord- | asshe believes, in India. Colonel Mildmay’s mother. however. is still 
ing to the standard of Brooks's. A. clergyman professes to | alive, blind, and in a st ite of health which would render any s'd- 
suppost there is a standard higher than that of the Carlton or den i sh ck fatal. Her daughter-in-law, overcon ith her own grief 
than that of Brooks's. I am afraid we have practically forgotten | | not courag » break t news of the Colonel's death, and ia 
to look much above such standards, or above that of the religious | suades Florence, his sister, to join in the concealment. In ord 
world, which is oftea far lower than either. Mr. Arnold is right | ¢ carry out the deceptic Mrs. Mild has t bandon all signs 
and kind for reminding us of what we have become through that | of mourning, mix in soci ty, and f 1 time to time undertakes th 
sin. I doubt if he has told us the remedy for it. I can tind none | wretched task of reading imaginary light-he «1 joyous letters from 
but in the confession of a present living Judge of right wrong, | her husband Such being the state of things, Arthur Aylwyn. an old 
of quick and dead, who is also the source of all intellectual ideas | friend of th family, and engaged to Florence, returns fro n India. 
and of all right religious feeling F. D. Mavricr | bearing the last words and wishes of Colonel Mildmay. He sees th 

. — a " low and his fia at a ball, and utterly disgusted at their ap- 

atusic and the Drum | parent heartlessnes, falle into tho snares of the designing Jee 

: 9. © 4 | qui } ‘ Ultimately, through the age1 y of a bustling, acut 
Sians of returning animation in the musical world are now visible, | #84 business-like, though warm-hearted attorn y Delam 
and concerts have been rather frequent during the past fortnight. | 8 ©! xd, the state of the case gradually daw: upon Arthur 
The Musical Society of London held the first of its series of fi | he and Florence are 1 ciled lultimately a real letter arriy 
concerts on Wednesday week, St. James’s Hall being, as usual, | from the Colonel nouncing his 1 lapproaching arriva 
nearly filled with itz members alone. Spohr’s rather unintelligibl | and all ls well otart ingly roba ull this is, it may y 
prelude to Der Alchemist produced but little effect ; but Hummel ‘= amag ied that mere & TOM SOF most int y pathetic 
concerto in A flat for piano, by Miss Arabella Goddard, restored the | “©""S- _ th BCCRE I WAICA the widow has to satisfy the anxiety 
tone of the concert, which was further heightened by Sterndale | the doting mothet by readi a and joyous letter, whi 
Bennett’s Naiades overture—eacored,—and culminated in a magni- | SU ne under the additional pang of the thought tl "y hes 
ficent performance of Beethoven's 8th Symphony, the audience being pace ahe has brought about Arthur's abandonment of I f 
“played out” by Nicolai’s overture to Die Lustigen Weiber | is admirably acted by Miss Herbert as th ulled ** merry w 
Windsor. The only drawback was the injudicious selection of a scena | *™ t Mrs. Frank Ma tews as the m l brings 1 tea 
from Henry Smart's Bertha, which, though admirably sung by Miss | » the e the audience than have been seen in a Lond 
Parepa, was rather out of place at a concert of so high a class, to theatre of I ” hen the real 1 Arriy Miss He ta 
say nothing of its extreme length. The Monday Popular Concerts | is more trying still _ She liste ndiffer kis 
have recommenced. M. Sainton leads the quartets in a manner | it - rely the old, miserable mx l the revulsion of { 
which makes his audience regret that they ha‘ to reeret | OM Giscovering Its reality 1s a still greater proof of Miss H 
the absence of Joachim. Miss Arabella Goddard after a | power. The attorney, who is finally lost in bewildern tt 
long absence, hi eappeared, and, in addition to all her | Met that though he has worked all day with wn penny, 
other qualifications as a pianiste, seems to have acquired an | he never felt so happy his life, is capitally acted by Mr. F1 
etherial delicacy of touch and execution in pianissimo passages | Matthews. Mr. igham | ‘written” the pi ly, 
which is absolutely incomparable. The vocal portion of re- and altogether y Wid iounced a su 
cent concerts has been principally drawn from the works of | AMATEUI 
Glinka, the great Russian composer. The fact that such a store | ; : 
of original it should hitherto have been overlooked, proves BD © ¢ S, 
alike our musical isolation from the rest of the world, and | rs 
our debt to Mr. Arthur Chappell, for at length breaking throug h | BISHOP COLENSO ON EARLY HEBREW HISTORY) 
the routine and red-tape round of selection which ” sadiiial | Tut clerical disputants whose lif the last three mont } 
prevailed at similar concerts. Glinka certainly possesse power | been tormented by t inexorab withmetic, and made glad by 
of “ melody-painting” which renders his songs a most interesting | the more ambiguous Hebrew ol f the Bishop of Natal 
study. ‘The “ Lullaby,” sung by Miss Banks, exquisitely beautiful | —who, like the war-horse in J ’ heen @ nde th pare 
as a mere cradle song, also expresses the cares, fears, and troubl S| wit rage and fear,’ becau y have not been able either to 
1 after life of the sleeping infant with striking power. In the | rid of, or justify, those vast nu de, then roche of Tacha 
‘‘ Orphan’s Song,” sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby with consum- | will rejoice again in their stvength, and s iy among the religious 
mate art—the apprehensions of the “ Lullaby” are presentiments | newspapers, ha! ha! when they find the Bishop movine 
but too certain of fulfilment, and anything more expressive of dull,|in this second part of his work with rathe ‘to. ental 
heartbroken despair than the corr ot phrases of melody it| step, and exceedingly little aid from that formidable mul! 
is difficult to conceive. Schubert pig rate and beautiful song of | tiplication table of his, among the old linguistic contro 
‘Le Berger sur la Montag ung by tren iselle Florence | versies concerning the age of the name “ Jehovah” and the ne 
Lancia, was the other vocal feature d the last concert. Phe | of early or late origin in different portions of the Pentateuc! 
Crystal Palace Concerts have also been resumed, that of Saturday |'The Bishop, on matters like these, of doubtful and vagu 
last, however, not possessing any peculiar merit. Hadyn’s Sym-| conjecture, is like Samson shorn of his hair, and we doubt 
phony in D, and Mendelssohn's overture to ‘ Melusina,” were the | not that many a profound Hebraist will » his way at it 
principal orchestral pieces; and that tenore rebustissim Mr. not to a substantial auswer, still to a troubling of the air with 
Miranda, and Madame Vinning, the vocalists, while Herr Pokitzas unintelligible philological remarks, which li at onee sear 
played a rather uninteresting violin solo his own composition. | the world at large from passing any opinion on the old qu 
The National Choral Society gave the Creation, on Wednes-| tions here again brought up for judgmeut. ‘The Hebi typ 
day, with much success, aided by their new and powe rful ally, Mr. alone would completely cow the lar intellect, an '” 
Sims leeves. At Covent Garden, Balfe’s new opera, Zhe | Hebrew type we recommend the 1 ous newspapers to lay 
Armourer of Nantes, is announced for Thursday next, Gounod’s | in a good stock. But when the world at large finds ry 
Faust having apparently been abandoned for this season. Mr./ men disputing passionately w De. Colmes ta a od 
Mapleson, notwithstanding his great undertakings at Naples, | authority or not on the true meaning of a H phal participl 
promises to open Her Majesty's Theatre before long, and will, | they wiil retire from the scene as quickly as if they had sud- 
doubtless, give us Za Forza del Destino with all its extravagant | de uly ch “] upon a party of tizers ° : 
horrors and Kilkenny cat-like dénouement. | Nor can we make the sli 1 to pass any opinion on 

At the theatres the only new piece brought out during | th holarly questions Colenso’s si ond nari: no 

the week is The Merry Widow, written in tl ‘ ily if w ould, would thi in which to lo o. But 
sense in which English dramatists now-a-days do write, | the general drift of hisargument is familiar enough to all who hav 
by Mr. Leicester Buckingham—that is to say, adapted by | readanything at all on the historical criticis nof the Old Testament, 
him from the popular French Jeanne qui pleure et Jeanne} and it may be worth while, therefore, to estimate clearly th 
qui rit, and produced at the St. James’s ‘Theatre. Jeann | general strength of the Bish yp's case. It will be well, at all events, 
qui pleure—or, as she now appears, Mrs. Delamere—is a | to weigh the influence which this sort of evidence ought to have 


consummate hypocrite, who only affects her sobriquet as an attrac- 


tion for a second husband, on the notion that men would be anxious | 


for a weeping widow asa sort of widely advertised laudatory epi- 





like ourselves, 
nined. 
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on those who, though ine mpeter to weigh the 
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meaning of Hebrew forms and roots, still object to risk their faith 
in revelation on contingencies of this sort; who do not intend to 
let their prayers be overshadowed by the obscurities of a ““Hophal 
participle,” or to allow the difficulties in the reputed name of the 
mother of Moses (Jochebed) to cast a doubt on the actual mani- 
festation to man of the love of God. 
We hold, then, that Dr. Colenso states soundly and fairly, as 
most of the best German critics (for example, De Wette and 
Bleck) have stated before him, the proofs that even the first four 
books of the Pentateuch must have been edited in their present 
shape long after the time of Moses, and not earlier than 
the foundation of the Jewish kingdom; that the book of 
Deuteronomy, again, is of much Jater date ; that different elements, 
both in style and substance, are distinguishable in these records ; 
that their writers regarded them very much as our old chroniclers 
did their chronicles,—namely, as the best accounts they could 
give of the faith and deeds of the old times, and by no means as 
sacred records from which no one might take away anything, and 
to which no one might add ; and, finally, that, as would naturally 
happen in the recorded traditions of an uncritical age,—perhaps 
might even happen in this more splendid and critical age,—a 
good many inconsistent circumstances, a good many exaggera- 
tions, and, more or less of pure legend, crept into their 
accounts. We hold this to be, and long to have been, 
very clearly established on the authority of these early books 
themselves; and yet we hold that through the Hebrew tradi- 
tions there runs a clearer thread of well-defined national history 
than any other nation in the world can show for the period 


brings out into strong relief that attitude of dependence 
on the divine guidance, that poverty of human geuius, that re- 


Jewish period of contemporaneous history, and could only have 
grown out of a national childhood such as this. We agree with 
Dr. Colenso that the reiterated references even in the oldest 
elements of the oldest books of the Pentateuch to the wide dif- 
ference between the state of things prevailing at the time of the | 
author or editor and that prevailing at the time of which he 
wrote, can only be honestly supposed to mean that he was 
describing (from what sources, oral or written, he does not tell 
us) a time long past. For example, when the writer in one of the | 
oldest passages in Genesis says, “ These are the kings that ruled 

in the land of Edom before thcve reigned any king over the | 
children of Israel ;” it is an insult to common sense to suppose 

that the author of the passage was not writing after the founda- 

tion of the kingdom of Israel: and when a place is spoken of, 

during the wanderings in the wilderness, as ‘* beyond Jordan” 

that is really east of the Jordan, it is equally absurd to deny 

that the writer must have been writing after the settlement | 
in Palestine. These reiterated marks of the time and place 

of authorship seem to us so convincing that, did we not 

know too well the perverting fascination of a verbal idolatry, 

we should not understand how any one could judge Hebrew | 
history on principles so totally different from those on which | 
he would judge any other national history in the world. 
Again, it is impossible to deny inconsistencies, enormous ex- 
aggerations of numbers, and dubious-looking legendary stories, 
in these old chronicles, as in all other old chronicles— 
statements which few would be willing to accept on the | 
authority of tradition alone. And, finally, when the writers | 
themselves so often state their own sources of information as the | 
“ Book of the wars of Jehovah,” the “ Book of Jasher,” and the 
like, and when one writer, like the Deuteronomist, gives so differ- 
ent a version even of the Ten Commandments themselves from 
the version given in Exodus, it is impossible to suppose that at 
this time the doctrine of anything like verbal inspiration had 
occurred to the Hebrew historians—impossible to think that they 
regarded their work in any grander light than as an effort to 
state in the best way they could what they were able to hear or 
read of the times of which they wrote. 

All this seems to us so obvious and healthy an account of the | 
historical naturalism of the Bible chronicles, that if it takes a 
Bishop to help the English public to receive it, we must be thank- 
ful to Dr. Colenso that he has attempted it, even if he has not 


and primarily to impress the living generation to which they 


only through the natural ties which bind together the genera: 


of its infancy,—clear and well-defined, precisely because it | 


bellious and yet abject spirit, that unlovely humanity and yet | 
conspicuous sublimity of trust, which characterize all the later | 


they are regarded. 
people emigrating from Egypt altogether untrustworthy, he 
throws aside all the laws laid down for their desert life as of no 
| further historic significance ; and, in short, with the one epithet 
“ unhistorical” sweeps away the whole basis of the nation’s life. 
Instead of judging an early history as an early history ought to 
be judged, by the ensemble of phenomena, physical, geographical, 
individual, national, ethnological, moral, political, and theo- 
logical therein described, he breaks through the chain at 
its weakest point, and throws all the other links away. 
Nothing can illustrate this uncritical onesidedness better than the 
way he handles a single philological weapon put into his hands 
by the two names for God in the Pentateuch. 
that the old Hebrew word for God was Elohim; but that in the 
third chapter of Exodus Moses is declared to have had revealed 
to him the new and personal name, “ I am that I am,” and that in 
the sixth chapter of the same book this personal name is given as 
Jehovah, with the express statement, “I am Jehovah, and 
I appeared unto Abraham and Isaac and unto Jacob by the name 
of Elohim, but by my name of Jehovah was I not known 
to them,” — whereas there are various short and insulated 
passages throughout the history of these patriarchs in which 
|they are represented as addressing God by this Jater name of 
Jehovah. On this hint, and the German criticisms which, of 
course, resulted from it, and which discriminate the ‘“ Elohistic 
and “ Jehovistic’”’ writers in the Pentateuch, the Bishop of Natal 
has built up entirely all this second part of his book. He 
gives us no comprehensive insight into the biography and 
history, no glimpse of the life described, or, as he would 
say, for the most part, of the fiction inserted; we have a 
|sort of Elohistic and Jehovistic calculus, at which we grind 
away steadily all through the book, and which, starting with 
x as the Elohistic, and y as the Jehovistic author, brings 
out at last the striking result that «x — Samuel; while 
for y no solution is yet found. We havea statistical table of the 
number of times that “ Elohim” and “ Jehovah” occur in each 
book in the early portion of the Bible ; and the theorem is thence 
deduced that the antiquity of any given passage varies directly as 
the number of ‘ Elohims,” and inversely as the number of “ Jeho- 
vahs.” The reasoning is as follows:—That by the admission of the 
enforced it with the sagacity and moderation of a true histori-| writer in Exodus vi. Elohim is the old Hebrew name for God ; 
cal instinct. ‘To us nothing is more conspicuous than that the | that this is supported by the analogy of all the early names which 
divine facts of Hebrew history and revelation were meant first | show constant compounds with El, as Israel, Eliazar, Eliab, 
Nethanee/, &c., up to the end of the book of Joshua, while the 
were addrossed, and to transmit that impression to future ages | compounds with Jah (Jehovah), such as Ahijah, Abijah, Amarjah, 

| and so forth, begin for the first time to show themeelves in 


| tions of human society ;—in short, that no divine historiographer 


was ever appointed to attend the campaigns of Jehovah and 
report His triumphs in extenso for posterity. Can anything 


| be a more wonderful and striking proof of this than the life 


of our Lord Himself? It is true, we have four accounts of 
it,—but none of them can pretend to chronological accuracy, 


}and no harmonist has ever succeeded in piecing them suc- 
cessfully together. 


The external events of Paul’s long mis- 
sionary labours are known almost minutely as compared with 
the earthly career of Christ. Indeed, no one has ever yet 


{made out clearly whether our Gospels are intended to cover a 
period of three years, or of one. Nothing can prove more conspicu- 
ously that the revelation of God to man was meant to work 
only through the spiritual impression then actually made. Thus, 
where that spiritual impression is strongest of all, there arises, 
perhaps on that very account, a delay in making any record of 
it, and, consequently, a great vagueness and uncertainty about the 
minor details of the record when at last it is made. 
write when their minds and hearts are fullest of a great transform- 
ing power; they begin to register only when they fear that the 
outlines of the scenes that have so changed their destiny are 
beginning to fade. 


Men do not 


But where we think that Dr. Colenso’s book is at once most 


original and most unsound, is in the inferences which he con- 
trives to squeeze out of the characteristics we have described 
above. ‘There is an extraordinary narrowness in the view which he 
takes of the historical phenomena before him. Because it is clear 
| that even the earliest parts of the first four books of the Penta- 
teuch were first edited in their present form at least as late as 
the accession of Saul, he assumes that they are founded 
on nothing of any value, whether of written or oral 
tradition ;—and this quite apart from the consideration of the 
contents of these documents and their relation to the known facts 
of the subsequent history,—a consideration which, in the case 
of early traditions, must always determine the credit with which 


Because he finds the numbers of the Jewish 


It is well known 
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the reign of Saul, and are all of a date at least as Jate 
as the kingdom. Hence a test of antiquity occurred to Dr. 


Colenso. And he went to the Psalms of David to verify it. And 
those Psalms which chiefly use the word Elohim for God seem 
to him demonstrably early Psalms (the proof is rather insufficient), 
and those which chiefly use the word Jehovah demonstrably much 
later. But the earliest of David’s Psalms were of course written 
after the time of Samuel;—hence he argues again, from this 
basis (what he had begun to suspect from the analogy of 
the names compounded in El and Jah), that Jehovah came 
into Samuel and the “school of the prophets’ 
founded by him, and no earlier. And hence, again, his 
inference that Samuel not only wrote the “ Elohistic” thread 
of the first books of the Pentateuch up to Exodus 
vi., and perhaps a little beyond, but that he intentionally 
put into the of Moses the declaration of the name 
“ Jehovah,” in order to give it the sacredness he desired. This, 
Dr. Colenso thinks, may have been done at first as a mere 
hypothesis or exercise in the Mosaic history, for his pupils,—as 
a sort of theme on the old prophetic period,—and that it may 
have accidentally acquired the value of a record of history after 


use with 


two 


mouth 


his death. 
We must say that all this strikes us as one of the most wonderful | 
pieces of credulous logic ever put forth by an incredulous critic. 
The only fact is, that names compounded with “ Jah” do not occur | 
(except in two cases, Joshua and Jochebed, both explained away) 
till the age of Samuel ; that names compounded in E/ are very fre- 
quent, and further, that in the earliest Davidian Psalms, the word 
Elohim is very common,—Jehovah very uncommon ; and on this is | 
based a very confident theory that Samuel brought the name 


* Jehovah” in,—that it was never known before his time ; and that | 


he attributed its declaration to Moses in order to associate it witha 
sacred name. Can any historical logic be more arbitrary ? Because 
a sacred name of God does not immediately enter into popular com- 
pounds,—because a shepherd-poet like David oftenest used in his 


| 


earlier days the old vernacular word for God, as we should say, 
and not the more theological term of the professed prophets,— 
therefore the name could not have been declared till the time 
when it became common, and the tradition which attributed it 
to Moses must have been either an accidental or deliberate for- 
gery! Who is so credulous as an incredulous critic with a new 
calculus? We would as soon try to find a needle in a haystack 
as to pitch upon the “ Elohist,” if a distinct ‘ Elohist” there was 
now. Certainly to dissolve all the moral and spiritual value of 
tradition, and attribute something exceedingly like a falsehood to | 
one of the greatest of prophets, for no more solid critical pur- 
pose than this, does not give us much confidence in the Bishop 
of Natal's criticism, either constructive or destructive. 

We are grateful to the Bishop of Natal’s courege and | 
manly sincerity, in spite of Professor Arnold’s lofty rebuke, 
for aiding us to put the histories of the Bible on a natural 
and healthy basis; but when he asks us to give up both 
the naturaluess and the spiritual worth of the narrative for the 
sake of an audacious guess, he endangers the best effects of his 
Let us look at chroniclers of Hebrew traditions as freely 


work. 
as we look at chroniclers of English traditions,—but surely when | 


we do seem to see through the tradition a real revelation made to the | 
great leader of the Hebrew people, we need not repudiate it merely | 
because a word for ‘“‘God” not soon | 
become common in the mouths of any but prophets, and is long | 


is introduced which does 


before it enters as a constituent element inte proper names. 





THALATTA.* 


Tue very clever author of this book says of one of Lis characters 


that he was a man “who would have bet on the Resurrection ;” | 
and his own book suggests the sort of mind which, while fully 
appreciating the infinite value and consequences of that divine 
event, would rather be disposed to applaud it as the winning card 
of a great Providential policy, than to adore it as the final act in | 
the revelation of the Eternal Nature. The book is professedly | 
written by an admirer of the Canning-Disraeli school of politics, 
and mingles with politics frequent considerations of those intel- | 
lectual and religious truths which skirt the border, and determine 
the outline, of political convictions and combinations. The author 
of Thalatta shows real faculty for discerning deep truth, but | 
also an unconquerable disposition to French-polish it when he 
has found it, and to consider that he has improved it, and ren- 
dered it presentable in society by the process. If we were to read 
only the artificial portions of this book, we should say that a more 


* Thatatia; or, Parker, Son, and 
Bourn 








the Great Commoner, A Political Romance 


| in the infelicitous language of passion. 
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histrionic and radically superfine mind had never meddled with 
fiction ; for we almost see the author’s eyes glancing out at cor- 
ners to watch how the beautiful thoughts tell on his readers. Again, 
in other passages, there is a clearness of insight and boldness of 
statement which should think quite incompatible with the 
airs and graces of the other portions. And at times the two are 
But everywhere there is a running current 
of sympathy with Mr. Disraeli’s deeply-rooted idea that transcen- 
dental truths are a much neglected store of political capital, 
which an adroit politician may bend to his own purposes and use 


we 


closely intertwined. 


asa very effective knife for opening the oyster of the world. 
There is something very naif in the sketch which this author 
gives us of his ideal “ great Commoner,” Mr. Mowbray, who is, as he 
admits, partly drawn from Mr. Canning, partly from Mr. Disraeli, 
but, on the whole, we think, more from the latter than the former. 
It is, we conclude, meant to be the sketch of a man who has less 
of “dramatic untruthfulness” in him than any other politician 
of the day—for the hero of the book, while eloquently agreeing 
that “dramatic untruthfulness” is the great vice of the day, says, 
“IT should like to be near Mowbray. He is my political creed 
in the meantime; and I really think he represents all that is 
freest and worthiest in our political life.’ Yet Mr. Mowbray is 
stated to have begun, like Mr. Disraeli, his political career by 
forming a connection with a “feeble and dispirited” party, ‘‘ in 
order that he might the more effectively gratify his hostility 
against Lord Stafford;” and the delineation of him is expressly 
the delineation of a consummate actor. For example :— 

“ He had rehearsed his career, and, consequently, he played his part with 
infinite accuracy and precision. And it was from this, moreover, that he 
never publicly manifested irritation, or annoyance, or vented his anger 
He was not moved, because he 
was thoroughly prepared. When he was indeed touched—when it did seem 
as though the insult had reached him, through the cold and haughty 
reserve of his nature—he never allowed himself to forget that he repre- 
sented an important historical character. Even his passion was made 
subservient to his art. There was nothing impulsive or spontaneous in 
its expression. It had been anxiously adapted to serve a particular pur- 
pose—perhaps to cover a bitter retort, which could not be tolerated 
except from a very angry and conscientious man. Consequently, in this 
light, Mr. Mowbray never appeared more severely artistic or artificial 
than when he was utterly in earnest.” 

And, : 


than when wholly in earnest,” so the writer himself is certainly 


is the ideal statesman of the book is “ never more artificial 


never quite easy unless he has managed to put a good thought 
inito an artificial dress. The title of the book is a studied affair, 
and, let us add, a mistake. The “sea,” Thalatta, has exceedingly 
little to do with the conception of the tale, though it is brought for- 
ward a good deal, and sometimes finely described, sometimes senti 
mentally manipulated till we are almost persuaded that the ocean 


is an essential part of fashionable life. If one could be repelled 


| from a really able book by an intolerably affected and conceited 


prologue, the following rhapsody to “ violet-eyed Evadne,” in 
the style of Sir Piercie Shafton, and from an author who makes 
it a part of his creed to believe in the transcendental influence ot 
“the sea” over character, would surely effect it for us :— 

“Tt has been a lovely morning tide ; but the noon is sultry and lowering, 
and a picturesque ridge of storm-charged cloud stretches along the sea- 
line in our wake. To-night we shall have a blow,—a lash of rain, and 
the wind rattling among the rigging. But now it is calm as Eternity, 
s that still marble face which has never deigned even to smile upon 


or a 
our pain. O violet-eyed Evadne, grant us thy peace! Let us know 
the truth once and for ever. The bleeding heart may break, but death 
is preferable to this intolerable toothache. We pray for rest,—rest, 
rest,—in eterna pace, Sut the still maiden stirs not, answers not; 
only looks with those clear cold eyes—cold and elemental as the winter 
stars—right away past us into the outermost horizon.” 


Again, just as the statesman, the sea, and the whole of nature 
are treated—now thoughtfully and truly valued for themselves 
now electrotyped with false sentiment—so also is the human 
and religious life of the book partly excellently pictured, and 
partly tortured into ornate effects; true and fine thoughts are 
thrown into attitudes of studied elegance, and we scarcely know 
whether to be most angry that a man who can think so well will 
write so foppishly—-or that a fop who delights in such silly con 


| ceits should so often stumble on a deep vein of noble thought. 


There is very little unity of any sort in the volume. The 
sketches of Scotch fishermen are the simplest and most dramatic 
elements in it, but they are rather fragmentary. The principal 
elements are, we suppose, intended to be threaded together by 
the influence of the ocean, except the ideal Minister's career; and 
even of it we are told that his eloquence in invective resembled an 
“ Atlantic storm.” Butthere are many elementsin the book entirely 
independentof the sea, as, forexample,acertain SirJasper Trelawny, 
apparently in some measure intended for Sir James Graham, 
though far from a flattering likeness even of that oily statesman, 
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If the story has any direct teaching at all, it is that we want 
men, not measures, to reform our political and social abuses,—the 
living spirit of a great statesman, not “ legislative antidotes,’ in 
the constitution, We should be more inclined to accept this 
teaching, if the practical illustration given us by our author were 
not so ambiguous. Men at the helm are more important than 
measures, Whenever they have a wide, steady, keensighted poli- 
tical faith, because then they have in them the sources of all 
healing measures, and may be relied on to take such measures 
as the hour demands. They are, in that case, the tree of which 
“ good measures ” are but the fruits, and to think less of the 
living fountain than of the special result, is the same kind 
of error as that of relying more on the constitution than 


on the nation, or more on the letter than on the spirit of 
the law. But then, in this sense, the man whom the nation 
wants must have a political faith far larger and higher 


than himself, principles which guide all his actions, not merely a 
stock of moveable ideas which he invests in brilliant specula- 
tions. The author of Thalatta is very hesitating in his conception 
of the statesman whom he would trust ; but generally he appears 
as one who dazzles the country with the glitter of his rhetoric, 
not one who serves the truth, but who acts the part of a showy 
human providence in manipulating it for his own purposes. Now, 
thesmallest statesman who adheres fanatically to a narrow creed, 
would have a healthier influence on the country, than one who | 
stands above his principles, and manceuvres them for his own 
purposes. And as such generally Mr. Mowbray appears. He is, 
as we have seen, at first described as an unscrupulous political 
speculator, who forms a combination for his own vindictive 
ends ; and this, at least, does not incline us to think of him 
as a man whose value to the country is intrinsically greater 
than any legislation. Afterwards, when he enters actually upon the 
scene, we have only one or two brilliant sayings attributed to Mr. 
Canning—such as that empty piece of rhetoric, which experience 
has proved tobe empty, about ‘calling the new worldin toexistence 
to redress the balance of the old "—and a witty reply, which we 
think we have also heard attributed to the same statesman on 
the application of some nobleman for the Thistle—* No,—he would 
eat it.” We are told, indeed, that he loved freedom better than all 
things; but this is exceedingly vague, and, on the whole, the | 
merit of the man is rather represented as consisting in his 
brilliancy than in the earnestness of his faith. Now epigrammatic 
brilliancy and parliamentary tact are not the qualities which 
raise a man above measures, for they secure no living supply of 
that guiding justice and healing wisdom which will ensure the 
right measures at the right time. 

However, there are wise thoughts and glimpses of true insight 
about the book which make us willing to apply to it a fine re- 
mark made by the author on a very different subject. After 
discussing the conscious pettiness, and yet real disinterestedness, 
of many human virtues, the observation is made,— 








“To all which there is only one reply,—‘ We are greater than we 
know.’ No man, and no woman, perhaps, is alt are of what 
his or her motives in any one caseare. Those that lie on the surface 
are not the only ones involved. The cup of cold water has been given, 
and though, as you think, you have ticketed all the virtues it represents, 
you will be taught some time that the most subtle—those that partake 
most of the Divine beneficence—have eluded your coarse scrutiny. That 
homely sense of duty—on what does it rest? Whence does it derive its 
unfaltering constancy? On the side turned to you there is nothing 
very admirable, as you say ; but to be even meanly and basely constant 
is not consistent with the only elements l 








ogether aw 











your analysis has recovered. 
The chivalry of the hero, and the charity of the saint, may not be 
very different from the unromantic devotion of the sinner; but this 
happens, perhaps,—not because the gold in every case is counterfeit,—but 
because it is tried in each. The des 





<d outcast rises to the level of a 
sacrificing charity, of a divine forgiveness, as well as the heroic and 
blameless king.” 

‘This is true and deep philosophy, and we will give the benefit 
of it to the author’s delineation of this model statesman, Mr. 
Mowbray. Perhaps the author had something much deeper in 
his mind than he was able to bring out. 
himself too much with the wit of Canning and the eloquent 
tinsel of Disraeli. Perhaps his own inability to throw off his 
admiration for the conceited badinage of fashionable talk, has 
given him a tendency to disbelieve in any political earnestness, 
which is not at least masked and silvered over with some self- 
ish or worldly exterior; and so, it may be, his own interior | 
conception of Mowbray is greater, not only than we know, but 
than he knows himself. ‘The author calls himself an adherent 
of “ the silver-fork ” school of fiction; but we should have said 
that the term is both too good and too bad for him ;— its artificial 
and lackadaisical elements belonging rather to the plated-fork 
school. But cleared of this histrionic tendency, there are in 


Perhaps he confused 


Thalatta fine thoughts, solid convictions, and considerabl 
literary power, which make themselves felt even through the 
superfine manner. 





MACARONEANA. 


Few subjects are less familiar even to educated men than the 


so-called Macaronic poetry, and probably few would be pronounced 
at first sight by the general reader to be more hopelessly trivial. 


Even the *“* Book of Nonsense ” would s¢ 
duction to the literary epicure than the quaint an 
jumble of different languages which can still delight a so 
antiquaries, add a few leaves to ambassadorial laurels, and 
enthral the life of M. Octave Delepierre. Yet it must be admitted 


em a more pleasing pro- 


lecuriously artificial 


} 


that Macaronics are one of the dearest, if dirtiest, tit-bits of 


historical gastromancy. When the muse of History, wearied 
awhile of the plain large diet of ordinary truth, and disdaining 
the broad sweet scent of open-air occurrence, longs for kitchen 
fumes, the garlic and the leek, she turns aside, and, having col- 


lected her antiquarian petticoats and duly descended into 
medieval depths, she rummages the frouziest literary cupboard 
and, with gleaming eyes and moistened pouting lip, pul's out a 


Macaronic volume. What se: 
aromatic at another, and, to 


ms [rouzy at one in 


quote M. Octave Delepierre’s own 


| quotation,— 


* Que ne peut l'ardeur d’un vrai bibliophile 
To political readers, too lightly engrossed with the present, M. 
Van de Weyer is probably known as the Minister Plenipotentiary 


T 


of Belgium in London. M. Delepierre introduces him to us in 
another, a deeper, a more fascinating character, and with a devo- 
tion gently flavoured with rapture, informs us that M. Van de 
Weyer is possessed of one of the finest Macaronic collections in 
the world. ‘This collection, the Ambassador, “ whose literar, 
and bibliographical accomplishments have been exceedingly 
precious to us in our labours,” kindly placed at M. Delepierre’ 
disposal, when, in 1852, the latter published his first and mos 
considerable work on the Macaronic poetry of the different 
European nations. Another decade has passed over the un- 
wearied labours of the enthusiastic Macaronian, and the result 
is another volume supplementary to the first, and containins 


| sundry Elysian dainties not hitherto vouchsafed to the common 


herd of readers. 

M. Delepierre is a happy man, but his happiness is not without 
alloy. His devotion to Macaronics has indeed enabled him to 
bestow a great blessing upon the world, and his labours have in- 
deed met with extensive approbation. But they have not obtained 
the unqualified approval of M. Charles Brunet. In 1852 M. 
Delepierre thought that the volume he then published, take it all 
in all, was the best and fullest work which had appeared on the 
subject. He thinks so still, after ten years of assiduous reflection. 
He is therefore not unnaturally grieved that that great man 
and bibliomaniac M. Charles Brunet should, iu that great work of 
his, the “ Manuel du Libraire,” inthe last edition, volume th 
second, first part, page five hundred and seventy 
too severe, and even alittle unjust, in ] 


two, have see ile l 
his uso of the epitiet 
xclaims, with subdued and 


‘ : ‘ - 
incomplete and inexact. “ Is there,” he « 


vil 


reverential pathos, “can there be a bibliographical work on any 
branch of literature whatsoever, which is complete, and in which 
Certainly it is not the “ Manuel ’ 
itself, learned and astonishing though that compilation may 
be. And he adds gently, “It is precisely because I appreciat 
to its fullest extent the skill and the vast 


there shall be no inaccuracies ? 


bibliographical 


acquirements of M. Charles Brunet, that I feel such r eret at 
having incurred ‘the master’s’ rebuke, and that I here slide i 
Isa iC have 


my modest protestation.” Thus meekly - might 


answered Abraham, when rashly 
genealogy by patriarchal lips. 
If any reader should now ask, but what is this Macaroni 


snubbed on post-Adamit 


poetry ?—we are compelled to observe, without any wish to bo 
impertinent, that a fool may ask a question which ten wise men 
cannot answer. At all events, in this case, more than ten wis« 
men have at different times, and in divers seasons, attempted to 
answer the question, and, sitting at the feet of M. Delepierre, we 
are enabled to pronounce that very few have answered it right. 
Some, like the writer in the October number of the “ Foreign 
Quarterly Review ” for 1845, have confounded Macaronies with 
the hybrid mixture of different languages out of which the 
modern European languages 
Peignot, Nodier, &c., have confounded them with the 
kitchen, or dog Latin, which consisted in the literal translation of 


originally grew. thers, like 


so-called 





* Macaroneana Andra, overum Nouvcauc Mélanges de Literature Macaronique. Par 
Octare Delepierre, Membre honoraire de !a Société des Antiquaires de Londres, &. 
London; Trubner and Co. 
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vernacular idioms into Latin by means of Latin words. True Maca- | 
ronic poetry involves a far more artistic and scientific proceeding. 
It consists in the addition of Latin terminations only to the verna- 
cular roots of any one modern language, combined with the addi- 
tional use of genuine Latin and vernacular words. Hence 
we have Italian Macaronics, French Macaronics, German and 
Dutch, English, Portuguese and Spanish Macaronics, all of which 
are carefully distinguished by the Macaronian epicure from the 
jumble of many languages which, under various names, grew 
out of the confusion consequent upon the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire. M. Delepierre, therefore, speaks with proper 
severity of Robert Watt, whoin his “ Bibliotheca Britannica ” de- 
fined the word Macaronic to mean, a style of writing in which 
the language is purposely corrupted. But in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” “ c'est encore bien pire!’ There the article being 
much longer, the author found means to embody in it a pro- 
portionately larger number of errors. We have not been able 
to consult the new edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” on 
the point, but, for the credit of the country, we trust that the 
labours of M. Delepierre have not been lost upon the writer 
the important task of defining Macaronics 


entrusted with 
therein. 

But, perhaps, a few examples of what are Macaronic verses, 
and what are not, may throw more light upon the subject. The 
verses popular among school-boys even in the present day—at 
least, so M. Delepierre says, for we never heard them— 

“Tres fratres coeli navigabant round about Eli; 
Omnes drownderunt, qui swim away non potuerunt,’ 

are a variation of the old lines: — 
“ Fratres Carmeli navigant in a bothe apud Eli 
Omnes drencherunt quia sterisman non habuerunt, | 
Fratres cum Knyvys goth about and _" 





which seem to belong to the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, and 

are real Macaronics. The blanks are unfit for publication. So, again, 

the following lines, taken from the “ Buggiados Liber Unicus,” 

directed against thé superior rivals of the army of fleas, which 

once infested these islands, and has since, as every one knows, | 
entirely disappeared, are chiefly Macaronic :— 

** Sat Petri Paulique satis; fera vulnera, now, sir, 
Majoresque doings celebrantur! Pandere mens est, 
Skippantes hinc inde fleas, Loussosque fugatos 
Turmatim, bloodumque nigrum, crackataque gristla 
Bitantesque sorely Buggos ; et pondere multo 
Wretchida bruisantes timidarum membrd flearum ! 
Nymphae, quas sanctum juvat inhabitare Gilesum 
Seu vos, quae colitis fragrantia Bilingsgati 
Atria, me subito portate ad limpida Georgi (the Dog and Duck) 
Streamata ; seu potius Bagniggi plungere wellis 
Est animus, vel Sad/eri me dippere totum 
Fontibus, o bless you, come, inspirare poetam; 

In pectus pourate meum, jeerosque, ginumque 

Ut possim, like you, describere. O that I now had 

Your brassi lungos, your blackguardissima verba ! 

Urbs erat, ignoro an mappis markatur, a great town 

Notwithstanding, nec great town cessat haberi 

‘Twas Verminopolis, Thamesis most pleasantly seated 

Rivos propter ;” &c. 
Here the terminations, as in skippantes, wretchida, jeeros, and 
ginum, are Latin; but they may be Greek, as in the following 
lines of Dr. King :— 

* Boys, boys, come out to play, 
The moon doth shine as bright as day,” 

which he pretended were the translation of the followtng Greek 
composition :— 


f > > , 
Kugeere, eiSoses, (LEsD0ses, KMUMMETE TAY 


| 


Mwavy scaoBpiras OnSepes tora vouve dial. 
On the other hand, such lines as these of the celebrated Porson | 
are not to be reckoned in any sense Macaronic :— 
* Ego nunquam audivi such terrible news 
At this present tempus my senses confuse ; 
I'm drawn for a miles, I must go cum Marte, 
And concinus ense, engage Bonaparte,” 
which simply consist of a mixture of English and Latin words 
and phrases, without any Latin flexion of English roots. Here is 
an [talian Macaronic line by Il. Bergamasco :— 
“ Asinus punctatus, oportet quod trottet,” 
of which the Italian translation is given in the original :— 
“ Azino ponzito, bisogna che trotti.” 
We quote it, because it would do equally well for a French 
Macaronic, trottare and trotter, having the same root in French 
and in Italian. The following lines from a newly discovered 
Macaronic poem, attributed by M. Delepierre to Evangelista Fossa, 
who flourished about the year 1494, and translated the Bucolics 
of Virgil, are amusingly Virgilian :— 


} Cardinal Mazarin, who repeated them{by hundreds ; 


| sciences ; 


| manner. 
| many, rather than for few,” professing that, “ under so plain a 


| much interesting and valuable information. 


on ego perdivi tempus futuendo putanas, 

Yon ego zugando non per bordella vagando ; 

‘on ego cum canibus lepores sequendo veloces, 
on cum sparueris non cum falconibus ipse,” &c. 


ZAASA 


The new volume of M. Delepierre now before us contains 
several pieces of extreme rarity. During the last ten years, the 
public sales and the bibliographical journals seem to have thrown 
much light upon the subject, and finally, in July last, the sale of 
the library belonging to the celebrated M. Libri disclosed several 
Macaronic volumes, which were bought for their weight in gold 
by amateurs, some of whom kindly placed them at the disposal 
of M. Delepierre, who thereupon conceived the idea of completing 
the work begun in 1852, and forming a small Macaronic collection 
within the compass of a reasonable purse. 

Of the philosophical and historical importance of a large class 
of Macaronic productions, especially those devoted to the satire 
of the corrupt medizyval hierarchy and nobility, there cannot be 
But if the fun of these olla-podridan works is some- 
times great, it may also be said to be almost invariably dirty. 
The poet might plead, that in dealing with dirt it is impossible 
but although this may be true, the real distinction 


a question. 


to be clean; 


| between the Macaronic poets and a satirist like Juvenal, is that 


the former always seem to laugh with, rather than at, their 
victims, and rather enjoy the vice than denounce it. Hence the 
favour in which Macaronics have been held by such men as 
by Lorentio 
de Medici, called the Magnificent, who cultivated and encouraged 
the Macaronic style, and generally by the higher class of 
voluptuaries, educated enough to savour mongrel wit, and too 
coarse and indolent to rise into an atmosphere of greater purity 
and harmony—-sick, it may be, of the lifeless corpse of mere 
classicalism, and unprovided with any adequate substitute. 


ADMIRAL FITZROY’S WEATHER-BOOK.* 
Ir is probable that Admiral Fitzroy knows more about the 
weather than any other man in England. As a scientific meteoro- 
ologist he may have his equals, or possibly his superiors; but, 
there is no one who has devoted himself so energetically to the 





intelligent observation of phenomena, or has striven so success- 
fully and systematically to utilize the results of such observation 
for the purpose of forecasting probable changes of weather. 
Meteorology has not yet won a place in the ranks of the exact 
and it is not to be wondered atif the Admiral’s pre- 
dictions turn out occasionally not to be justified by the event. 
We have, however, no doubt, not only that the system of 
meteorological observation which he has instituted has led to 
practical results of the highest importance, but also that he has 


| succeeded in obtaining a glimpse of certain real meteorological 
| laws, from the further study of which a considerable extension 
| . . . 

of our knowledge on the subject may fairly be expected to 


accrue. Such being our opinion of Admiral Fitzroy as an 
authority on meteorological matters, we need scarcely say that 


| we were prepared to extend an eager welcome to the volume now 
| before us, and it has peen areal disappointment to us to find 
| . »* . . 

that, in many respects, it fails to satisfy our not unreasonable 


That the Admiral’s knowledge of his subject is 
doubt; but we 


expectations. 
real and substantial, we do not for a moment 


| cannot avoid the conclusion that he does not possess the faculty 
| of communicating what he knows in an effective and intelligible 


Though he tells us that his book is “ designed for 


title neither abstruse problems nor intricate difficulties should 
be found,” the fact is that his expositions of the leading princi- 


| ples of meteorology are, for the most part, conveyed in language 


so involved and obscure, that no one who does not already 
possess considerable acquaintance with the subject will have 
much chance of extracting from them any-definite or tangible in- 
formation. Nothing would be easier than to fill the whole space 
at our disposal with extracts confirmatory of our opinion on this 
point. We prefer, however, the far pleasanter task of directing 
the reader's attention to some of the items of valuable informa- 
tion which, however, disguised by imperfect expression, the 
Admiral’s volume does undoubtedly contain. 

Everybody is aware that the barometer is the most trustworthy 
indicator of weather changes that we possess ; but few, probably, 


| know how difficult it is to interpret its indications with any- 


On this point Admiral Fitzroy gives us 
The words “ rain,” 
“ fair,’ “set fair,” and so on, which commonly appear on @ 
barometer, are of but little use or importance ; for indications of 


thing like accuracy. 





* The Weather-boot 4 Manual of Practical Meteorology. By Roear-Admiral 


Fitzroy. Longman and Co, 
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approaching change are shown much less by the actual height of 
the mercury than by its rise or fall. It must never be forgotten 
that the barometer indicates, not the weather that is now present, 
but that which is tocome. The longer the time that elapses 
between the occurrence of the sign and the change which it 
foretells, the longer such altered weather will last ; and the shorter 
the time between the warning and the change, the shorter will 
be the duration of the predicted weather. Hence it follows that 
rapid oscillation of the mercury always indicates unsettled 
weather. In order to interpret satisfactorily the indications of 
the barometer, those of the thermometer must be simultaneously 
observed, for temperature is materially influenced by the direc- 
tion of the prevailing or coming wind. The same causes which 
induce the barometer to rise generally cause the thermometer to 
fall. Thus, a rising barometer, with a falling thermometer, indi- 
cates less wind, less wet, and a polar wind; while a falling 
barometer, with a rising thermometer, indicates more wind, more 


wet, and atropical wind. We need hardly add that a rising 


barometer indicates a northerly wind in the northern, anda 


southerly wind in the southern, hemisphere. In our latitudes the 
ordinary range of the barometer is about an inch and a half, 
i.¢., from 30°5 to 29 inches—(its average height at the sea-level 


being about 29°95 inches) ; but its extreme range is nearly three | 
| altered strength of wind or much rain, each of which has a com- 


inches, i.e., from 30-9 to less than 28inches. There are at least 
three causes which appear specially to affect the barometer. 
The first of these is the direction of the wind, the N.E. wind 
tending to raise it most, and the S.W. wind to lower it most, the 
effect produced by intermediate winds being proportionate to 
their nearness to one or other of these extreme points. N.E. and 
S.W. may, therefore, as Dové has suggested, be called the wind’s 
poles. The second cause is the amount of moisture in the wind, 
whether in the form of vapour, rain, or snow. 
causes is capable of producing an extreme change amounting to 
about half an inch. The third and most important cause is the 


Each of these | 


strength or force of the wind, which appears to be capable of | 


producing a rise or fall ranging, in extreme cases, to more 
than two inches. It is, of course, but seldom that these three 
causes act simultaneously to their full extent in the same direc- 
tion ; so that extreme variations in the height of the barometer are 
of comparatively rare occurrence. When the barometer is very low, 
as during a gale, the first rising of the mercury generally in- 
dicates an increase of wind, possibly a heavy squall from a 
northerly quarter, after which a gradual rise foretells better 
weather, provided it be accompanied by a falling thermometer. 
Should warmth continue, however, the wind will probably shift 
against the sun, and more southerly or south-westerly wind may 
be expected to follow. 
ably before the conclusion of a gale, sometimes even at its 
commencement. It generally, but not always, falls on the 
approach of thunder and lightning. 
with a low glass are of rare occurrence, but they always indicate 
@ continuance of rain or wind, if not of both. Dew or fog is an 
indication of fine weather; and, on the other hand, when the 
atmosphere near the horizon is unusually clear, rain, if not wind, 
may be expected. 
in the barometer and thermometer, which may, in these latitudes, 
be taken as indications of a dangerous storm, Admiral Fitzroy 
gives us the following information :—“ Great changes or storms 


| current, and the hollows (or troughs) 


The barometer begins to rise consider- | 


Instances of fine weather 


On the question as to the amount of change | 


| 


are usually shown by falls of barometer exceeding half an 


inch, and by differences of temperature exceeding about fifteen 
degrees. Nearly a tenth of an inch an hour is a fall presaging a 
storm or very heavy rain. The more rapidly such changes occur, 
the more risk there is of dangerous atmospheric commotion.” 


| currents. 


We scarcely feel ourselves qualified to say anything at all | 


definite respecting the views entertained by Admiral Fitzroy as to 


the origin of winds, for-the simple reason that it is, as we have | 


already hinted, scarcely possible to be perfectly satisfied that we 
have succeeded in ascertaining correctly what those views really are. 
We believe, however, that we are right in stating that he admits 
the existence of only two primary atmospheric currents, one 
from the pole to the equator, the other from the equator to the 
pole; and that, owing to the rotation of the earth, the polar 
current moves towards the west as well as towards the equator, 
while the equatorial current moves toward the east as well as 
towards the pole. 
the whole atmosphere of the globe, is greatly modified, locally, 


ever that Admiral Fitzroy has in his own mind a perfectly 


clear 
but 
to an 


idea, both of the nature and the mode of action of these laws 
whether it be owing to the innate difficulty of the subject, o1 
inability on his part to give clear expression to his views, he 
certainly fails to render either of these points readily intelligible 
to the general reader. We must, therefore, content ourselves 
with indicating a few questions of considerable interest on which 
the views held by our author differ from those advocated by some 
of the leading authorities on meteorological matters. He thinks, 
received estimate of the depth of 
too high, and expresses an opinion 


} 
I 


for instance, that the general 


does not probably reach higher 


y 
the atmosphere is considerably 
that the sensible atmosphere 
than from ten to fifteen miles, while above it there may possibly 
be a few miles of very light gas. Another point on which he 
expresses his dissent is the theory of wave-like motions or undu- 
lations in the atmosphere, which has been suggested to account 
for the wave-like form of the curve which represents on paper 
the oscillations of a barometer while the wind is veering round 
the compass. He adduces the following cogent reasons against 
the admission of this hypothesis :—Firstly, the curve so traced 
varies not only with the barometer, but with the direction of the 
wind. Secondly, while the wind remains in one quarter, the 
curve or line remains almost unvaried, except in consequence of 


paratively small effect. Thirdly, the lowest part of the curve 
called the trough of the wave) always corresponds to the lowest 
barometer, or lightest air; whereas it is the lightest air that 
rises highest, and therefore the crest, not the trough, of an 
atmospheric wave ought to be over the place of lowest baro- 


meter. Fourthly, aeronauts always find upper atmospheric 


| currents differing in direction from those below ; and these super- 


posed and successive strata in rapid cross motion must tend to 
check undulation, if not to destroy it altogether. The Admiral 
then proceeds to offer his own explanation of these oscillations, 
attributing them to the alternate influence of the polar and 
tropical currents, the former of which raises, and the latter de- 
presses, the barometer; and, as these movements are more or 
less directly with the surface wind which goes round the compass, 
a line traced on paper co-ordinating the barometric heights will 
have a wave like form, in which the crests will correspond to one 
to the other. There are 
two or three points on which Admiral Fitzroy holds opinions 
directly opposed to those advocated by Lieutenant Maury, in his 
well-known work on the “ Physical Geography of the Sea.” He 
agrees, for instance, with Sir John Herschel in thinking 
that the heaping of surface water in the Gulf of Mexico, 
by the continued action of the trade-winds, and 
quent escape by the Gulf of Florida into the North Atlantic, 
are quite sutlicient to account for the Gulf Stream; and he does 
not appear to think it necessary even to acknowledge the 
existence of the well-known objections which have been urged 
Another 


its subse- 


against this view by the American meteorologist. 
point relates to the red fogs which are so often met with in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape de Verde Islands, and to the dust 
which they deposit upon the decks and sails of ships in that part 
of the Atlantic. Many of will remember that 
Lieutenant Maury, relying upon Ehrenberg’s decided opinion 


our readers 


that this dust consists of the remains of microscopic insects 
which are only found in Brazil, concludes that it must have 
come from that country, and regards its transport across the 


| Atlantic as a striking proof of his theory that the trade-winds 
| cross near the equator, and there become upper or counter 


Admiral Fitzroy expresses no decided opinion as to 
the value of this theory; but he declines to believe that the 
dust in question comes from Brazil, urging, not very philo- 
sophically, that though the insects of which it is composed have 
never been found in Africa, it is more likely that they should 
exist there than that they should be wafted across the Atlantic 
by an upper current. A third point of difference between the 
English and the American meteorologist has reference to the 


| theory advanced by the latter, in order to account for the low 


average level of the barometer in high southern latitudes—viz., 


that there is a permanent and considerable diminution of 


| atmospheric pressure throughout the region immediately sur- 


This great general circulation, which affects 


by the configuration of sea and land ; and it is this modification 


which gives rise to the varieties of winds, storms, and climates 
experienced in each hemisphere, all of which are “alike in 
origin, all in accordance as to general principles, and all now 
explicable by the same natural laws.” We have no doubt what- 





| 
| 
j 


i 





rounding the pole. Admiral Fitzroy denies that this supposition 
is either probable or necessary. He urges that there is no more 
reason to expect the pressure to go on diminishing to the pole 
than there is to expect it to go on increasing to the equator ; 
and he is of opinion that the phenomenon may be accounted for 
without calling in the aid of any hypothesis at all. The prevalent 
winds in these latitudes are from the west; and a westerly wind 
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always lowers the barometer all over the world. He adds, further, 


that most of our observations in these regions have been made 
ja the summer 
been made in winter and spring afford frequent instances of 
easterly winds with a comparatively high barometer. There is 


r destroyed by the Admiral, which, though not of 


und autumn, while the few voyages that have 


one vulgar err 
a strictly meteorological nature, appear s to be worthy of special 
mention, if only on account of the universality of its 


adoption—we allude to the general impression that even during 

the heaviest storm, waves never reach a greater height than forty 

feet, measured from trough to crest. Our author disposes of this 
T 


view at ouce and for ever by the simple statement that he has 


himself witnessed waves the vertical height of which was at 
least sixty feet by actual measurement. 
direct attention to a 
Admirat’s, to the effect that ozone ** 
should have said; for he ad luce 
mbination of the 


he open sea, and 


must 


In conclusion we 


somewhat remarkable statement of the 
seems to be oxydized chlorine 
gas.” Seems to wn, ne s no 


grounds for 1 beyond the c two facts, 
that ozone is f 
that 
Chemists will proba 
this, be lore t yi: 


correct solution of 





» most abundant over t 
the sea contains chlorine—(in combination with sodium). 
ly require somewhat stronger evidence than 
mit that Admiral Fitzroy has hit upon the 
this much-disputed problem. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Magazines this month are by no means strikingly good. 
“Salem Chapel,” in Blackwood, has ended, and the story which 
replaces it, ‘* Our New Doctor,” strikes us as a very dull, over- 
drawn piece of satire. 
between twotwin brothers, who represent one individual, and give 
suspicions among the quidnunes of a country 


The story is based on the resemblance 


rise to all kinds of 
village. The idea has been often worked out, and there is little 
in the present use made of it 
The number has a most ably savage article on Lady Morgan, 


to justify its reproduction. 
whose memoirs seem to have aroused the ire of half the critics 
in the kingdom, and the conclusion of the very important paper 
on “ Progress in China.” The account of the Taepings, whom the 
writer detests, contains little novelty, but he adds some further 
facts on “‘ Captain Osborne's Expedition,” and a remarkably clever 
defence of the new policy it involves :— 

“If the Governments of Europe were to agree to withhold the Service 
of their troops, this would not prevent the employment of private indi- 
viduals from Europe or America, and we have seen only recently how 
easy it is to evade the jurisdiction of the foreign consul by the simple 
process of hailing for a Chinaman, or from any State not represented on 
the spot. The Chinese Government can command foreign aid if so dis- 
posed, but irresponsible enlistment of foreigners is on all grounds ob- 
jectionable and dangerous. It has been tried, and the results have 
been what might have been anticipated—waste, peculation, and danger 
to the State. What, indeed, is the experience of those European Powers 
who have at different times independently raised foreign legions ?”’ 

It was with this view that Captain Osborne was permitted to 
select Captain Hugh Burgoyne, V.C., as second in command; 
Commander C. 8. Forbes; Lieutenants Arthur Salwey, Noel, 
Osborn, ¥. C. Vincent, H. M. Ommanney, Allen Young, and G. 
Morice; Mr. Henry Collins, in charge of the Paymasters’ and 
Storekex pers’ Departmeuts ; and Doctors John Elliot, F. Piercey, 


} 


Fegan, and 








others, of the hospital arrangements, and to pur- 


chase the Mohawk, Africa, and Jasper, from Her Majesty's 
Government. Three more are building in private yards, and 
the whole force will consist of six vessels, carrying 40 


guns, and 400 first-class British seamen. These vessels will give 
the Imperial Government complete control of its own waters, 
and enable it at any time to isolate alocal rebellion. Their pivot, 
it would seem, is to be the island of Hainan, by far the most 
important place in China, and the writer talks exultingly of the 
information wl 

Europe conc 
men have scarcely seen the fringe. 
of Henri Licordaire, the priest who dreamed that he might be a 
Catholic and yet free, and a vigorous Tory partizan article, very 
much manlier in tone than the recent onslaught on the Whigs in 
the Quarterly. The writer affirms that the Tories can, “ when 
united,” come in when they please—a qualification much needed ; 
and believes that Mr. Gladstone intends to remodel the Bank of 
England, which we do not. Mr. Gladstone likes experiments, 
but reductions will this year occupy most of his superfluous 
energy. 

The best paper in Fraser by far is Miss Cobbe’s account of her 
visit to the Dead Sea. She arrived on its shore on a bright 
April day, and found, apparently to her disgust, nothing of the 
gloom and desolation other travellers have described. The lake 
lay shining under a Mediterranean sky, with the bright yellow 


rning the far interior of an empire of which white 





which the captains of the flotilla will bring to| 


There is an excellent sketch | 


chrysanthemums creeping along its shore, and looked as little 


accursed” as possible. The only “weird” accessory was the 
forest composed of “ the skeletons of the trees once washed down 
f Jordan by the floods into the lake, and 


then at last cast up again by the south wind on the shore and 


from the woody banks 
gradually half buried in the sands. They stood up almost like 
a blasted grove, with their bare withered boughs in all fanastic 
shapes, whitened and charred as if they had passed through the 
fire.” The water, however, in which Miss Cobbe bathed was in- 
tensely acrid and bitt tasting like salts and quinine, and 
exacerbated the skin for hours after the dip. All fruit, too, is really 
blighted, the saline character of the soil eating out the heart of the 
few specimens which attempt to grow at all. The worst paper is 
the defence of slavery by “* A White Re publican,” who not only 
bel ty of the black, but declares that “after 


believes in the inferiori 


Southern States, he had never seen a 


upon the body of a slave, nor witnessed a single 


visiting nearly all the 
blow struck 
instance 
the part of the 
plantation, he found the negro well fed, sufficiently clad, lightly 


of physical suffering caused by cruelty of treatment on 


g 
master. On the cotton, as well as on the rice 
tasked, and generally looking comfortable and contented.” The 
negro, indeed, is one of the happiest beings in the world; negro 
dances, for example, not being stimulated by liquor, but by a1 
exuberance of physical health—and, may we not add? of happi- 
ness—which puts such “ life and mettle in their heels.” A slave 
market in New Orleans is a large comfortable hall, filled with 
well-dressed boys and girls, who all beg to be sold, and from 
whom it is difficult to escape without making a purchase! The 
simple answer to all that is the existence of the Slave Code. 


tus as 





If negroes are so happy, and so greatly enjoy their st 


chattels, why keep up such terrible laws to retain them in 


their beatitude? Or are they, perchance, being a “ peculiar” 
and “inferior ” race, so enamoured of misery that they need to be 
whipped to induce them to remain in their happy Eden? It is, 
howeyer, unnecessary to argue, for the very same writer, on the 
very next leaf, speaking of Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation, says, “ It 
proclaims a servile war, inflames the brutal passions of the slave, 
and threatens to convert the ‘sunny South,’ so late the land of 
peace, prosperity, and happiness, into another St. Domingo. 
Chis implies throat-cutting, and all the savage cruelties and 
brutal barbarities which the fierce passions of the degraded 
African are capable of perpetrating.” Paradise, one perceives, 
has not the most humanizing influence on the mind. “ A. K.H. B.” 
contributes a just, but somewhat bitter criticism on the practice of 
altering poetry in new editions—a practice which threatens to 
destroy some of the most popular of our songs, and which has 
been carried to a great extent in Mr. Patmore’s beautiful collec- 
tion, the “Children’s Garland ;” and “Shirley” writes a highly 


| appreciative review of “ Robert Browning,” whom he believes, 


we think with little foundation, to be neglected. He is no mort 
neglected than caviare, or olives, or any other delicacy which 
is not substantial food, and which only few appreciate. His 
verses have not become current, because their real beauty as 
sayings is their sardonic force, the only sort of power the masses 
do not really appreciate. Take an epigram “ Shirley” quotes, and 
which is one of the most terribly suggestive in the language :— 
“ As for Venice and its people, merely born to bloom and drop, 

Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly were t 

What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing h: ud to st 


> crop 





Read that in a middle-class parlour, and the men will giggle, and 
the women say, as they do of Pope's best “ points,” “‘ How severe !” 
We wish “Shirley” had influence enough in the magazine to keep 
o i=] 
out this sort of stuff. 
“We think our heart shall never fail 
In dving good, in righting wrong, 
In comforting the weak that ail, 
In marching forwards with the strong ; 
‘* Yet all the while there lives within 
That solemn strife of soul and sense ; 
Or, after strife, a worse sets in— 
The languid lapse of indolence. 
A worse what? Strife? 
not, what is the sense of the verse ? 
Cornhill is full, as usual, of readable articles, some of which, 
however, approach a little too closely to the Household- Words 
“The Inner Life of a Man-of-War,” for example, contains 


If so, strife is a languid lapse; and if 


type. 


nothing bnt a not very striking description of a very well-known 


scene, Without new thought or suggestion, or anything worthy 
the space devoted to it. A magazine is not the place for a cata- 
logue raisonnée of a ship’s crew, unless the author has some 
thought to offer with his materials for thought. “The Working 


Man's Restaurant” is open to something of the same objection, 
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but then the information is new, and the facts recorded throw a | 
most pleasant light upon a great social question. Mr. Corbet, 

a merchant of Glasgow, has succeeded in establishing great | 
dining-halls for the poor, which are entirely self-supporting, yet 
which furnish breakfast for 3d. and dinner for 4}d., the breakfast 
consisting of porridge, milk, coffee, butter and roll, and dinner of 
soup, beef, potatoes, and plum-pudding. The food is sufficient 
in quantity, and so good that the restaurants can scarcely sup- 
ply the demand, the three halls have grown into thirteen, and 
155,000 customers attend per month. The manager buys only 
first-class meat; the waiters, all girls, are highly paid; 
nothing is ever warmed twice; and yet these establishments are 
absolutely self-supporting. The writer professes to explain how 
this result is attained, but, as far as we understand his descrip- 
tion, it springs only from economy, good management, and care- 
ful cooking, and may be imitated anywhere by any one with a 
brain. The relief to the poor, there being rooms set apart for 
women, is almost inconceivable, and the managers find it easy to 
maintain the strictest order. Drink is, of course, forbidden, and 
among other advantages the poor learn for the first time how 
much of actual comfort is purchaseable with the pennies spent 
upon drink. Reading-rooms are attached to the halls, and are free, | 
but the operatives never enter them without buying a penny 
ration, a roll, or cup of coffee, or something to avoid the idea 
that they are “beholden” to anybody for the privilege. The 

plan might be tried in London with enormous advantage, the 

main difficulty here being the great cost of a site. The article 

on “ The Punishment of Convicts” is, though a less readable, a 

much more thoughtful paper, the writer combating well the 

popular delusion on the effect of terror as a deterrent. Terror, if 
consistently and unswervingly applied, is a perfect deterrent, as 

is shown by the excessive dread people entertain of fighting any 

law of nature, the infraction of which causes immediate pain. 

Five hundred peuple, for instance, would lead a forlorn hope for | 
five who would take a red-hot poker in their bare hands. “It is 
perfectly possible to put down a religious or political movement, 
even when it is supported by the strongest public sympathy and 
the highest abstract principles. There can be no doubt that the | 
same course might be taken with crime, and that if criminality | 
were hunted as vigorously in England as heterodoxy used to | 
be in Spain, there would in course of time be as few 
criminals here as there were heretics there.” If stolen goods 
burnt the hand that stole them, nobody would steal. It is 
uncertainty of punishment which encourages crime, and 
that uncertainty must always exist in a free state where 
the governing class has its healthy moods of pity. The | 
writer believes that by choosing crimes carefully, and only 
using severity for those which public opinion condemns, the law 
might be made much more deterrent; and has a curious 
suggestion for making “ hard labour” real. He would make the | 
convict keep himself, giving him such and such wages for such and | 
such work, and selling him rough rations within the prison. The 
convict would then endure precisely the lot of the labourer, with 
this difference, that he could never earn enough to make him | 
heartily comfortable. If active, he would be moderately well off; | 
if idle, he would be hungry; and if sick, his residence in hospital | 
would be registered against him at so much a day. The “ Sharp- | 
shooters of the Press” is a severe comment on that style of criti- 
cism in which the Saturday Review at one time used to indulge, 
and of which Alphonse Karr is, on the Continent, perhaps, the 
greatest master. The author, however, writes as if he himself 
belonged to the Ishmaelites of literature, and his description of the 
tribe he castigates might have been written by one of themselves. 
“Like the rest of his brethren Alphonse Karr longs for an aristo- 
cracy, notof birth nor of wealth, but of education and talent ; notof | 
genius or wisdom, but of intellect and wit : and one, we may add, 
where a principle shall be esteemed according to its success.” 
The sketch of Heinrich Heine is a little too bitter, that exqui- 
site singer having, with some of the Jew insolence and tendency 
to sarcasm, a sincerely affectionate heart. The true literary 
Ishmaelite loves nothing, because his power is really derived | 
from that pleasure in the infliction of pain which is inconsistent 
with heart. ‘“‘Romola” improves as it advances; and we may 
end, in spite of feeling and judgment, in becoming interested in 
the wonderful portrait of Tito, the goodnatured, sweet-tempered, 
intellectual Greek, whose love of things pleasant makes him 
@raitor to father, wife, and friends, and whose crave to be 
cushioned round with goodwill is based on cowardice and not 
love. “The Small House at Allington,” too, is developing into 
one of Mr. Trollope’s best stories, though we are a litile tired of 


|and Perkins qui m’en brassent.” 


| Hussars. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Horse Warranty. 





the Ladies de Courcy, who have now made their appearance in 
some five successive novels. 

Macmillan has little this month except the ably offensive 
paper by Mr. Arnold, which Mr. Maurice has answered in another 
column, and a curious, though by no means exhaustive, descrip- 
tion of national systems of bodily exercise. This is an account 
of the physical training first advocated by Ling, then adopted 
in Sweden, thence transferred with modifications into Prussia, 
and, after being revolutionized, adopted in France. In 
Prussia the system has become one of purely mechanical 
“ exercises,” all aimless, and all failing to give new strength to 
the body or energy to the limbs. The system has become a mere 
drill, but, carried on continuously in winter and summer, it 
enables the soldier to execute combined movements with such 
precision that the spectator is blinded to the individual want of 
power. The French system, on the contrary, beginning with a 
whirl of the head from shoulder to shoulder, and ending with a 
sort of dance, is intended to produce nimbleness, but does not 
develop the muscles or the natural health. It includes, how- 
ever, leaping, walking, and running, all of which, except the 
first, are hampered with absurd regulations. In running, for 
example, the men are told to keep their mouths shut, though all 
natural runners keep them open; and in walking the man is taught 
to put the toes first to the ground—an order which would cripple 


(an Indian groom, the best walker known among men. The 


true principle of gymnastic training is effort, and its rationale 
is laid down with much clearness by Mr. Maclaren. “To reca- 
pituiate : All exercises of mere position act directly on the joints, 
instead of acting on them through the muscles. Such exercise 
is, therefore, addressed to the wrong part of the body: it is ad- 
dressed to the joint, when it should be addressed to that which 


moves the joint. It is the old and exploded treatment of disease 


| revived for the treatment of an abnormal physical condition— 


subduing the symptoms instead of waging war with the cause.” 
The number contains a most poetical song by Miss Rossetti, un- 


} 
> 


| fortunately too long and too closely linked together to admit of 


quotation. ‘ 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 
Les Animaux Diplomate s. Par W. de F. ler Cahier. (Williams and 


Norgate).—A comic, would-be satirical, dramatic sketch, founded on 
the leading events in the history of Europe during the last few years. 








The representatives of the various European Powers are presented as 
animals, Louis Napoleon being M. Renard; Lord Palmerston, M. Shark ; 


| Austria, M. l’Autruche ; Sardinia, Mdlle. Sardine; and so on. M. Shark 


is chiefly remarkable for continually indulging in the wildest puns, of 
which the following is a fair sample:—When M. Renard says to him, 
“ Permettez que je vous embrasse,” he replies, “ Oh no / ce sont Barclay 
There is some fun in the first half of 
the pamphlet, but it falls off considerably towards the end. 

Lectures on Horses and Stables. By Lieut.-Colonel Fitzwygram, 15th 
by Peter How- 
den. (Hardwicke.)—These are two books on matters connected with 
horses, each of which has merits of its own. The Colonel takes a 
view of his subject that is at once practical and scientific, ascending in 
every case to first principles, which he expounds in a clear and intel- 
ligible manner. His book, a continuation of which is promised us, 
contains much information that cannot fail to be useful to every one who 
owns a horse. Mr. Howden’s small volume is a praiseworthy attempt to 


| lighten the difficulties which beset that most hazardous of transactions, 


the purchase of a horse. He explains clearly enough the nature and 
extent of a warranty; and runs through all the ills that horse-flesh is 
heir to, specifying, as distinctly as circumstances will allow, whether 
each is to be regarded as an unsoundness, a blemish, or a vice. He is 
evidently thoroughly acquainted with his subject; and a better guide 
in all matters connected with horse-dealing it would be difficult to find. 

The Churchman’s Family Magdzine. No. 1. (Hogg 
This is the first number of a new monthly shilling periodical, which 
in outward appearance bears a strong resemblance to the Cornhill 
Magazine. It does not begin very powerfully; but perhaps it may im- 


and Sons. \- 





|prove. The leading tale, a serial story entitled “The New Curate,” 


seems to us especially weak. Far the best article in the 
number is one which expresses temperate disapproval of the manner in 
which the clergy are generally treated in Mr. A. Trollope’s novels. It 
is a very well-written piece of special pleading from a High Church 
point of view, which is certain to delight those who agree with it 
already, and will probably convince no one who is of the contrary way 
of thinking. We are especially delighted with the admirable ingenuity 
with which the writer, while preserving the most studied impartiality, 
attempts to show that Mr. Trollope, while he ought not to laugh at or 
abuse Archdeacon Grantley, is quite justified in doing whatever he 
pleases to Mr. Slope. 
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Paul's churchyard. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
A SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for 
COUGHL, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections 
ofthe Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption, 
Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being 
free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by 
the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the 
Public Speaker and Professional Singer will tind them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in 
the production of melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d 
4s. 6d., and 10s. Gd. each, by Tuomas KgaTING, chemist, 
&e., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the world. 
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KAYE'S WORSDELL’'S PILLS. 
rMHESE PILLS ave a purely vegetable 
preparation, and may be taken atany time by either 
sex without fear of any danger. They act upon the bowels 
ildly yet effectually, and by their fine tonic, aromatic, 
and aperient properti all oppressive accu- 
mulations, regulate the secretions of the liver and bowels, 
strengthen the stomach, and purify the blood. Unlike 
many remedies, they do not induce liability to take cold, or 
establish a necessity for the habitual use of purgatives, 
and are thus strongly recommended as 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. Wholesale 
Depot, <2 Bread street, London. 


> UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 
PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
a lifetime; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices : 
—Coles’s Patent, 10s. 6d; Salmon's ditto, 7s. 64; best 
plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 
No. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square. 


es, they remove 
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Universal Exhibition, Paris, 
1855. 





FIRSTCLASS MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 
T COOKE, 
FOR 


ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUM 





International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 


T. COOKE and SONS’ 


**EQUATORIAL TELESCOPES. For their 


Excellent Object-Glasses and Equatorial 
Mountings.” 





PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 
T. COOKE and SONS, 


Fo CONSTRUCTION and FINISH of 
TURRET CLOCKS, 


Gravity, and other Escapements. 





T. COOKE & SONS, 
BUCKINGHAM W ORKS, |: 
YORK, 
OPTICIAAS 
To His Late R vy ll Highné Ss the Prince Cons ] ft. 
and the Royal Naval Obse reatory, Gottenburg, 
Manufacturers of 
ASTRONOMICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, and 
HOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Have the honour to announce that 
Establishment at 


they have 





pened an 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, Strand, 
London, W.C., 


For the greater convenience of their numerous 
Patrons in the Metropolis and its Neighbour- 
hood. 

They solicit attention to their Stock of 


ASTRONOMICAL, 

METEOROLOGICAL, 

MATHEMATICAL, 

NAUTICAL, 

SURVEYING, and 

DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Pocket and Marine Telescopes, Opera 

and Tourists’ Glasses, 

SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES, 


Astronomical, Turret, Church, and 
other Clocks, 
Lathes, Turning Apparatus, | ' 
and Tools. 


Amateur’s 





Estimates given for Work in any of the 
above Branches, and for the Erection of 
Observatories. 





Messrs. Cook and Sons a in contempla- 
tion the production of an “ EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPE,” a handy Instrument of great 
optical power, which, by increased simplicity of 
construction, they will be enabled to offer at a 
price usually charged for Telescopes of an in- 
ferior quality. 





31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. ; 


AND 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


ENTS. 





a THITE’S ] -) 
TRUSS is allowed _ by ly 


(passers NING PRESENTS 


N SILVER 








MAPPIN |! 
STERLING SILVER CI i 
have been m and d ssly for 
of a West-end branch of their City establishn 
nd 68 King W im s 
Estat n Sheffield A.D. 1310 
Silver Cups chased nd engraved, £3, 
£3 1lds., £4, & rding to size and | 
attert 
Silver Set knife, fork. and spoon, in cases, £1 Is., 
£1 10s., £2, £21 £33 44 
Silver Basin S} l some cases, £4 4s., 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ WEST-END HOUSI 
is at 
No. 222 Ree 
MAPPIN BROTHI SF 
SI s NUMEROUS MISTAKES, 7 N THAT 
EINN ’ WITH ANY OTHER FIRM 
QUEENS PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD 
“GOSSIP ON DRESS ;’ 


()*; HALF-AN-HOUR’S AMUSE- 
MENT FOR OUR 


























FRIENI S AND CONSTI- 
OX I 
FE. MOSES 1SON, 
1B cc Ta Ha . aoe Wool- 
‘ H I Ma $ 
a ( Oo 
I Ho 
( E 3 
154, 155, 156, 1 1 86, 87, 88 
\ldga 
( n 
7 I 3, Hart street 
ud Branel 
137, 138, T ] , E n road 
Ss} 2 kshire 
tt R ynal houses 
I I ind é i 
t su merits Messrs. 
€ N i und l 
8 Firm break I h 
e s I 
AY k th 
Any rt 1 his part, 
h his wi 
€ t i ay € e 
k of the characte t 
w, J 10,1 3. 
og broch $ wl Half-an-H s 
Amus it’ —t - l 
instructio We i r read ry word t 
and too, to _ ra) ll 
18 
K. LAZENB Y ind SON, Foreign 
se Wareh I } 
a t l fast a 
I 1 ‘ D 
1 ! a S y W 1 H 
I t 1 Ss | ( i > 5 i 
\ I s c Ss G a 
\ ies, Fr I ‘ Peas, 
hr B Mus I " I id 
ST 1 Ol s: Cry i { Apri - 
wes, St es \ 1. Jordan Al nds 
Mu el Raisir I I I und a variety ot 
I ch ¢ -ola nd Bor th uted Pickles 
’ Sauces, prey l 3 ls i n 
J Jellies, Tart 1 ( Ss rs, 8 3 
s Candles. (¢ oO solic dy 3 
ied of the bes Famili I uarly 
on for orders. 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
MOC-MAIN LEVER 


wards of 200 Medical 

















Gentlemen to be the most tive invention in the cura- 
tiv atment of ty RNI \. The use of the steel spring, 
so on hurt in its cts, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage bei in worn md the body, wh the 
requisite resisti power is supplied oy the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, ting ith 
somuch ease and closer that it cannot be l, 
2nd may be worn dur ep. . lescriptive ¢ ular 
may be had, and tl ich cannot fail to fit 
forwarded by post, on | the cir enc ) 
inches below the | 1ips being the } 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London 

tle Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 

i “Double ditto, Sis. 6d., 42s., and 52s. & postage, 





1s. Sd. U mbilical ditto, 42s.,and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 10d, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Sosaiion Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


WZ LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
Wi AKNESS an d SWELLING e LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary sto« king. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 168 each; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, 





vadilly, London. 


FLUID 
tet hoe 


Mant ifacturer, 228 Pic 
] INN EFORD’S PURE 
MAGNESIA has been during tw 

Medi 


emphatically sanctioned by eal 







ee accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
idity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
te lige »stion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate con 1- 






nt f 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 


London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 


the world. 








} mental functions. 


SCULPTORS. ~The 


JQ ) 



































e ART UNION I propose to award 
the su f SIX HUNDR DP NDS for 2 GROUP 
or SINGLI FIGURE in MAKBLE, to be competed for 

I m 3 in aster ] 1e intended 

$3 n life, assuming five 
Ist March, 1864, 
in the best statuary 
award of the 
n th letion of the 
richt of with- 
ute merit be not 
s l E artists of all 
GEO GODWIN, Honorary 
LEW ( Secretaries. 
44 West S I 1 St 
A la u und Modern 
jp aeens. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 
WILKINSON 
rs aI 1 Works Illustrative 
th ne Art ill s yA 1cir House, No 
’ Wel ‘ < ‘ 
On MONDAY, 1 rI g 1863, and Two 
lowi1 Days ONE OCI x precisely, a large 
and valu ¢ . vl MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS, i fs a : 
ions,from the Port fa ¢ 
he History I 
Is examples l 
traits by the Eng i 
s, a large ly l 3 port 
Houses of Ora Nassau iA ria 
” 7 ; \ 
Anelle Sir J Reyt 
and t l ma 
Frencl t s by I x I 
va Balect & tes I 
’ ant s s r 
atrical por s and S; § z 
ice series M l 1 proof states, by 
Ea Pether, McA W d any fine ex- 
mples of t fG t v ap at te 
Visschers Ostade; avery large 
collect nd his Scholars, 
1 ding a i r 
P 1s. ¢ s 
a his 5 rs, ar 
“ t It 
I iG i 
Gilray and Rowlands « 
M be \ ed T D 1 Catalogues had 
ir Fou 
ps APER and E NV EL OPI ES. — The 
apest and Lar Kingdom. 
Ord intr 
Per rea Per ream 
Useful Cream No ccoeeetS Od 
Ss i 3, 28 per 
La D Ol] 3s. 
Foolseap Outside Gs 6d] 1 » res f 
Sermon Paper....... t | r . 
Sur I ( l cs 100 
$s Gal] nd. I B ll En pes 
ts Gd per 1 , or 10,000 1 S mp ing 
Cres \ \ 
l Steel ¢ st Dies 33 and ‘Adtrens 
PARTRIDGI ND 
ng Stationers, 19 t, corner of 
ry i Price st ] i ade supplied. — 
VAU -DE- VIE.— This Pure PALE 
y BRANDY, 18s. | 3] liarly free from 
ncidit nd very st . ” , 
( ec. InI s, 
t trv Ys ay a 
and be obtained only of HI Y 
Furnival’s Distillery, H I B.A 
street, Waterloo place, 8.W., I 
free on application. 
PRIZE ME DAL AWARDED FOR THE 


nal Exhibi- 


G LENFIELD STARCH, 
By the J ( Interna 


This unrivalled stare 





tion 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUN 
and pronounced by H M I 3 to be 
THE FINEST STAI I 4 
H M I D it to be 
i iE 
a t eminent 
men ¢ the 
CONFIRMS ITS § S=RIORITY. 


und L 
L IV ER OIL is ; the 


Consumption 


1 CO., Glasgow ndon. 


WOTHERSPOON an 


( ZONIZED COD : 
nearest approach t i ic for 






yet discovered The London Medical Review of August, 
1861, states, that “ The merits of the remedy are genuine 
an d intrinsi« tit be classed among the vaunted 
and ephemeral specifics which are daily thrust upon us 
by self-interested vend rs Sold by rists in 2s. 6d., 
43. 6d., and 9s. | s r GroRGE BoRWICK, sole 
Manufacturer, 21 Li Moorfields 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—Look to your 
Health.—Any abrupt char in the weather al- 
ad a human body. 

to rectify any irre- 
ywer of — 


nh in tue 





13 la the] 





s Pills. Pills ar 

zesti an d ‘the mildest 
They purify and cool the 
vl od and e quali ze lation through the system, 
even to the minutest vessels of the skin. They act ad- 
mirably on liver and kidneys. Holloway’s Pills con- 


trol with safety and certainty ities of action, 
which may be diminishing muscular or nervous energy, 
by their wholesome influence over both corporeal and 


‘. OUNCIL of 

















= 1g a ot 


{ 
| 
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Fue FACTAGE PARISIEN! MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE—LOANS OF MONE} 
(Limited (THE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR. 








PARIS GENI I ARCELS POST and INTI 
NAT CARRYING COMPA) I 
a ance W 
18 7, 8 the I I i 
I l und | 1 2 
( a es 
00, in I 
| per share, a D1 
be 
- Di 
4 Bart., n ¢ S 
( I 
| les D Mond . 
I lj j j I 
¢ D ; ST ISH 
’ (2 \1T BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFI 
I 
Se I 
: cl 
Lig! s i I ‘ \ 
R a I 1 sq I I 
MVv.Ss firm of MM. Jarry, S 1/7 R 
¢ a Lafit Paris 
Miles S T v I . 
Adam S$ I ] ] 
Eas i . 
( { Mon ss FF 
s —T. A. Masey, I 1 c. L. LAWSON 
— ie. (HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Bank —M S Pay and S il l panes 
stre I B.A sion Bank } i ‘ . 
Fra Par Mes ul Sure ) 
Ly M 
y I ‘ 
‘ Brokers—S t ( 1 and S j 
s, Le ‘ and R $ j 
Offices— I 
Par be 8 e 
. £1 
The add t t i ween | l i ( RLES INGALI \ : 
Frat t o7 D s ; 
aaa “ome got TH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
cessi N ‘ 
1 3 Paris . 
I 
ve I 
a F 
Pa 3 W a Pa D 
tert ‘ 
I I a . 
T Ss x 1 | 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


ns ssfully of l Invested Funds. £1.350,000. 

















r * 
; and i i ; E 
fi 3 ls t I | ( 
y pa t rid at rates | lica In 185? ' . . 
' be profitable t y be . : ae . 
no 1igher than the . age he > : , £32 882, 
soit tae tite, asada ae Li s £61833 in five years 
sive tecutie ef aunark £29,951 
st different railway a , I e Fire I £313,725 ; 
. ) paymer the duties t y £360 130, | im one year 
/ pany will m the business £46,405. | £2,500 000 
: al railways, s : : 
¥e} . JOHN ATKINS 
; The articles as ation may be seen ] i . " . 
' shthe efiesnef the Comanan, Where, ot PrOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
: brokers, prospectuses and every for n, tog PARCEL SERVIC 
with detailed estimate tters from t Regularity, Speed, Economy, Sa Punctua 
panies, and forms of ap; t r shares m elie ~ anon - ie ‘ 
: tained, I - PEA N INEN I - 2 I ul, 
| - lica Ss Sou I \ Ss ; Sy Turk 
, Form ¥ y THRIK LONTHLY 
To the Directors Facts Med WEEKLY 
Gentlemen,—Having paid the d ASIA.—Persia, I a, ¢ ym, Straits, I ( 1 
“ ee the t I Japan, Ma s, Java, FORTNIGHTLY 
quest that you will allot me , i , Ss . 
I agree to accept t y m t RU — A I l 
allot to me, subje ar WEEKI p 
association, and Ia rize y r West Coa B Ss He As — 
register of shareholders of the Company. ; os, M s, Madagascar, MONTHLY 


2 KLY 


















Usual signa tens ke raga 
etn Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras 
Dessrint Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate. MONTHLY.—Wes 
-Ainene Indies, Pa tia, I lumbia, Nova 
. ‘ 7 (tide agg te Scotia, Bermu FORTNIGHTLY 
Note.—If re convenient, applicants may send a| ,_.. ¥- oe “yer New Zealand, MONTHLY 
crossed cheque to the s of the Company, and t —_ a, ew See, See 
bankers’ receipt will be forwarded by post. Shippin a al s by Steamers and fleetest Clig 
eu vers. Pass 3 l, baggage shipped, insurances 
2 - pene a . " . fected. 
ONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE | ““** eee Be 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES ran Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, S.W 
; Capital.—Fire, £1,000,000. Capital.—Life, £100,000. Chaplin's, t cireus, W.; 150 Leadenhall street, F..¢ 








nd 74 King William street, E. } WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 











CHAIRMAN.—F. W. Russell, Esq., M.P } Established 26 years 
’ Deputy Cu . { Fire—Mr. Alderman Dakin. ae sn 
8 . , “| Life—J. H. Mackenzie, Esq. as Sa . "ee “<e . 
The two Companies are established under different ] ) R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
Deeds and with separate Capital. WAFERS 
a Fire and Life Insurances at Moderate Rates “Dunkeld, N.B “7 as troubl . Ars ss 
i Foreign Ins es freely undertaken. and for about a mont 8] yl veil tt 
4oans Gran th lay I l x 5 W 8 i wast 
Foreign residence and travelling allowed under liberal | alt ther.—C. R. Bia 
conditions. They give instant relic ast! 1 n, coughs 
Commission allowed to Agents and other and all disorders of t lungs. TI ave a pleasat 
* P CLIPEBD a taste: | ls. 1d. and 2s. Od. per b Sold al 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, Genera! Ma Druggiet . 
| Druggists 


} man mews, Loudon. 


Ag 4 CHILLAN’'S MAG 
4 nN L., for I lal} 


‘ 1 
I—] I I G 
\ I B 
I s f " P 
> B L By A ald 
iI L By « ‘ 
© Ru 
\ 
I 
( —T \ n 
' . By. \ 
I s Ans I I ( 
i ) r-l n | ail y 
( I kK \ 
Sta I $ j ‘ By 
, 
M A ‘ 2 ‘ 
y 
rl » 


‘ n 
rhe 
! 1 
¥ iy a l 
i y 
F a pu 


uu ’ s f 
GOD BLESS tl 
Mr. SIMS REEVES w 


al 


e PRINCE of WALES: 
SING at ST. JAMES’S HALL» 
Song, composed by 


r STRAINS.—BAGATELLE 





CONVEN 
"SALON, for 





S t Geo. I Wi 
GENTLE RA NLIGH Sor y W. F. 
W 
HAMILTON'S MO INS ( ) 
PIANOFORTI ] 
Fyne - 

i I D Mi 

Sh Ed ls.—"* < e's ( 7 

CLARKE’S CATECHISM RUD 

LUSi 6th I ls.—*'I 

LL Onl 

i ! st and 8 “ kind 
\ 1 ai oO 

I Re ( ( N Burlington 

5 and a I t 

[(EEDESS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—I! f the above 
er sted, before finally idi it WILLIAM 
S. BURLON’S SHOW ROOMS. 1 contain such an 
ASSO FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 


NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL LRON- 


MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for varie novelt y les siteness of 
t ship. B t stor ! rnaments 

and two sets of bars, £3 15s. to 4 l bronzed fenders, 
with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s, to £11; 
to, with rich ormolu ornaments, from js. to £18; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 83. to £100; fire irons, from, 


s. 3d. t set to £4 4s, The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with rad g hearth-plates. 
Wu S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING 
I 


IRONMONGERY CATA- 








t. It contains 







JOGUE may be bad gratis a y pos J 
upwards of 500 I illimited Stock of 
Scerling Silve Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 





iia Metal h-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
3 imney-] s, Kitchen Raages, 
sys, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 

et Wa rurnery, Iron and 

Bed-ro Cabiuet Furni- 


of the Twenty 
: Oxfords W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 
tre 4 and 6 Pecry’s place; aud 1 New- 
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Davis’s Ruined Cities of Africa. 
Now ready, with Map and 12 Illustrations, 8vo., 16s. 
RUINED CITIES WITHIN 


NUMIDIAN & CARTHAGINIAN TE RRITORIES, 


By NATHAN DAVIS, F.R.G.S 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle 


street. 








Farrar’s ‘Bunpten ‘Tectares, 1862. 


Now ready, One Volume (744 pp.), 8vo., 16s. 





IN REFERENCE TO THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
Lectures for 1862 
Michel Fellow of Queen's 


Being the Bampton 


By Rey. ADAM STOREY FARRAR, M.A., 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle 


street. 








Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies. 


Now ready, with Maps and 230 Illustrations (to be completed in Three Volumes), 
Vol. & Svo.. 16s. 
THE FIVE GREAT 
MONARCHIES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD; 
Or the History, Geography, and Antiquities of 
Media, and Persia. 
By Trofessor RAWLINSON. 


Assyria, Babylonia, Chaldea, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle 


street. 











This day is published, 
Chronicles of Carlingford ; 


pA EL EB oR UCR AP 


° Originally published in ** BLackwoop’s MaGAzrxe.” 


In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, price 24s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


THE 


LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 
By TORRENS M’CULLAGH, Esq., 
With Portrait on Steel, 


Edinburgh and London. 











late M.P. for Great Yarmouth. 
Two Volumes, 32s. 


Vol. I. now ready.—Vol. II. will be ready on the 20th. 


TIMES. 
“Mr, Torrens M’Cullagh has produced a volume in which he 
tory. It is well written, and presents an interesting picture. The most interesting part of Si 
Graham's carcer is yet in store; and when we come to this a t close, it is with somewhat of the feeling of a 
novel-reader who is obliged to lay down the volume in the mid-t of a most critical chapter.” : 


has given a fair idea of Sir James Graham's his- 


James 






SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., 66 Brook street, 


-- MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
A MILLION VOLUMES. 


Nearly One Million Volumes have ‘bom 2 added to to Mudie’s Library during the past ten 
years. 

The whole collection, now by many thousand volumes the largest in the world, is still 
further augmented and ‘enriched from time to time by the introduction of abundant sup- 
plies of all the leading works as they appear. 


Hanover square. 





subscriptions; it is therefore evident that the subscribers 


‘ generally 
receive an adequate return for their outlay. 


a constant succession of the best new works on moderate terms. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford street, London ; 


street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments : Cross street, Manchester, and New street, Birmingham. 


City Office, 4 King | 





A CRITICAL HISTORY OF FREE |. 


College, Oxford. 





The books thus added continue to exceed in value the whole amount of the current | 


must necessarily | _ 
* | dies out. 


Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one subscription, and obtain | 


MR. 
NEW P 


BENTLEY'S 
UBLICATIONS. 








Dedicated by permission t s Grace the Duke of 
Newcas K 
Tn 8vo., with fine lllustrations, lis. 
NARRATIVE of a Successful EX- 
PLOR ATION through th Se ee 
m M yuri Gult of Carpentaria, from the 
Journals of Winr1am Joun Wits, Edited by his 
I tr, Wittiaw WILLs [Ready this day. 
In 1 vol., 8vo., 1 Map and Illustrations. 
PE RSON. AL x AR RAT IV E of THREE 
YEARS’ SERVICE in CHINA. By Lieut.-Col. Fisuer, 
| RE. = imme diately. 
| Tmmediate! 1 2 vols 
THE BRIGANTINE; a Story of the 
Sea. By James Pascoe. [immediatety. 
In 2 ¥ is, 8r0., 30s., W numerous fine Iustrations 
Sir J a . Cosway, & 


The DIARY and a 2 ESPONDENCE 





Rev D PHOMAS SEDGWHE WHALLEY, D- 
clu g ( rres} ic i Siddons, Miss 
s rd M re. Pi y Mrs. Hannal By the Rev. 
Hitt D. Wickuan, Rector of Horsing ‘ 

[i wdiately 
Now ready at all Libraries, in 2 
A DAUGHTER of EVE A 
NOVEI By Hain Fats itl t Shams, 
“Gl t Stories and Phant 1 Far 


313 & Most striking W 
ling i 


ant deserip- 
ters. The 

















ty framatis persone Most 
la nh a great stx- 
In 2 . 

Th » WORLD'S MINE OYSTER; or, 
Tet s of Remar wers. By LASCELLES 
WR ALL 

In post 8vo., with many II us by Zwecker, 

The ICE M AIDE N. By Hans 
CHRISTIAN ANDE ON, A rhe Ilnprovisatore, 

c AU ic Sui c 
nmediately. 
With £ au ul Illustrations by Wolf and Zwecker, 
handsomely bound, 21s. 

BALDWIN’S AFRICAN HUNTING, 
from Natal to the Zambezi Fa 

* Almost as amusing as ‘R nson Crusoe,’ so simply 
raphie are its details," —Athenwum Ready 

In 2 vols., p 
LINDERSL AND. wall STU RTLAND; 
r peace and Inside of Australia. By W. R. H 
Jessop, M.A. 

This is in some respects one of the most singular 

ks of travel we have ever met with.”— Daily News. 


Ready. 


In post Svo., with an Lllustration, 10s. 6d. 
oR OU GH ALGERIA. By the Author 





ions of men and manners, 
himself reading one of 
ted Service Gazelte. 





London : 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








w ready at all the Libraries, Tw 


MEMOIRS of LADY MORGAN, 


8vo., 36s. 





Antobiography, Correspondence, and Lett 
“The book that t the st of Lady Morgan's life 
will always be of value { for its pictures cf a state of soc iety 
which, with much of its good and with more of its evil, 


has passed away for ever.”"—Daily Tel graph Jan. 23, 


1563. 
“Two amusing volumes.”—C¢ 


rnhill Magazine, Jan., 


| 1s¥ 


* The rich stor h 
intellectual grati 


The 


bh sh us left for our 
> rich and racy volumes 
living our own 






1al mode of 








} rs an idea of rk wi I be by giving them some 
few ‘ our and full of character, 
in € . These 
volt f plea: asan iquant read- 







form a record: ‘ e of the most 
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‘Ore of the most pleasant books of its class with 
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“ The interest the book creates never wanes, much less 
"— Bells Messenger, Jan. 10, 1863. 
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loway Advertiser. 
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New Edition, with Additions, price 5s., cloth, 
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